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PREFACE. 


This  collection  is  a  reprint,  much  enlarged  and  entirely  re- 
arranged, from  a  previously  published  work  bearing  the  same 
title.  It  is  composed  very  much  upon  the  same  lines  as  my 
Latine  Reddendo^,  Avhich  has  been  now  for  some  time  in  use; 
and  being  intended  solely  for  practice,  not  for  instruction,  it 
does  not  aim.  at  competing  with  any  existing  manuals  of 
Greek  Prose  Composition.  The  sentences  in  the  first  two 
Parts  are  designedly  miscellaneous,  and  have  been  framed 
to  illustrate  all  the  most  important  constructions,  without 
rules  or  references :  they  may  be  done  on  paper  or  viva  voce, 
and  either  with  or  without  previous  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

The  First  Part  consists  of  exercises  on  the  Simple  Sentence 
and  the  Accidence  of  Grammar,  and  the  first  ten  sections  may 
be  rendered  nearly  word  for  word  into  Greek  by  aid  of  the 
footnotes  appended.  The  Second  Part  is  on  the  Compound 
Sentence,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  later  exercises  of  Part  I, 
idiomatic  phrases  are  introduced.  The  Third  Part  is  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  continuous  Greek  Prose.  The  easier 
extracts,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  part,  may  be  tried, 
by  way  of  variation,  alternatively  with  the  later  sections  of 
Parts  I  and  II. 

^  Latine  Reddeiida,  or  Miscellaneous  Sentences  for  Translation  into 
Latin  Prose.     6th  Edition.     i8SS.     Longmans  &  Co. 
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By  words  and  phrases  in  italics  attention  is  drawn  to 
differences  of  idiom,  but  such  suggestions  are  more  sparingly 
supplied  in  the  later  sentences  and  extracts,  and  are  alto- 
gether dispensed  with  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of 
the  Third  Part. 

A  Vocabulary  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  as  few  boys  are 
provided  with  an  English-Greek  Lexicon ;  but  only  such 
words  are  given  (besides  nouns  and  verbs)  as  are  not  easily 
accessible  from  the  grammar,  and  care  has  been  taken  to 
supply  as  little  information  as  possible  upon  idiomatic  phrases 
or  syntax  constructions.  For  passages  in  which  much 
turning  and  recasting  of  the  sentence  is  needed,  a  vocabulary 
for  the  most  part  merely  verbal  cannot  of  course  be  of  much 
use ;  but  where  a  more  or  less  literal  rendering  will  serve, 
the  present  Vocabulary  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

In  the  notice  prefixed  to  the  Appendix  I  have  referred  the 
student  to  I\Ir.  Sidgwick's  Notes  on  Idioms  and  IMetaphors. 
His  observations  on  the  Abstract  and  Concrete  (§§  97-106), 
with  the  corresponding  examples,  deserve,  I  think,  special 
attention.  It  is  of  course  the  fact  that  both  forms  of  ex- 
pression occur  in  Thucydides  and  other  classical  authors, 
often  in  close  connexion  with  each  other.  A  good  instance 
may  be  quoted  from  Thuc.  iii.  82,  in  his  account  of  the 
troubles  at  Corcyra  : — 

(1)  roKyia  fxev  dXo-ytcrros'  dvbpia  evofxiadi],  ixeWrjais  oe  Trpo[XT]6T)<: 
SeiXt'a  ei'TTpeTrrjs.  '  Reckhss  daring  was  regarded  as  courage, 
prudent  hesitation  as  specious  cowardice. ' 

(2)  6  p.iv  ;)^aXe7ratV(Bi/  ttlotos  dei^  6  8e  dvTiXeycov  nvra  vttotttos. 
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'He  who  advocated  cruel  measures  was  always  trusted,  while 
his  opponent  was  suspected!  Or  in  abstract  form: — ^Advocacy 
of  cruel  measures  always  inspired  confidefice,  while  the  opposite 
course  was  made  a  ground  of  suspicion! 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Greek  natural  mode  of 
expression  preferred  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  form,  as 
in  the  second  example  from  Thucydides,  and  it  is  in  this 
form  that  the  abstract  sentences  in  the  Appendix  should  be 
recast  before  translating  them. 

Of  personal  and  place-names  only  such  are  inserted  in  the 
Vocabulary  as  differ,  however  slightly,  from  the  Latin  or 
English  forms  (as  Corey r a,  KepKvpa,  Athens,  'AOrjvai,  &c.). 
Those  in  which  transliteration  follows  a  recognised  rule  (as 
Cyrus,  Kvpos,  Boeotia,  Botcon'a,  &c.)  are  purposely  omitted. 
The  vowels  e  and  o,  if  lo?2g,  are  so  marked  in  the  text,  except 
final  -es ;  otherwise  they  are  understood  to  be  short. 

CHARLES    S.   JERRA.AI. 

OXTORD,  January,  1889. 


PRELIMINARY   EXERCISES 

ON    THE 

PREPOSITIONS. 


Translate  into  Greek  — 

Up  the  river  —  through  the  land  —  during  the  war  —  from 
Greece  into  Asia  —  along  with  Demosthenes  —  according  to 
law  —  throughout  Greece  —  all  night  long  —  above  the  sky 
(ovpaz/d?)  —  down  the  hill  {\6(pos)  —  for  this  purpose  —  instead 
of  me  —  by  my  means  —  after  this  —  at  IMarathon  —  in  pre- 
ference to  this  —  out  of  Italy  —  towards  Samos  —  about  sunset 
(i7Xi'ou  Sutr/xai)  —  near  the  river  —  on  your  account  —  contrary 
to  law  —  towards  evening  —  wherefore  ?  —  therefore  —  under 
ground  —  on  this  occasion  —  on  these  conditions  —  on  horse- 
back—  at  this  time  —  up  to  my  time  —  as  far  as  the  town  — 
for  the  sake  of  money  —  next  to  me  —  upon  the  earth  — 
besides  all  this  —  in  presence  of  the  judges  —  in  consequence  of 
this  —  homewards  —  against  the  king  —  the  way  to  happiness 
(evdaifxovLa). 

Beyond  hope  —  throughout  my  life  (iSi'oj)  —  at  daybreak  — 
in  addition  to  this  —  in  return  for  a  favour  (x^pts)  —  from  Cyrus 
to  the  king  —  by  my  side  —  with  a  view  to  justice  (SiKaioa-vvr))  — 
among  men  —  in  the  reign  of  Darius  —  made  of  gold  —  in 
front  of  the  gates  —  in  the  meantime  —  in  (the  house)  of  Callias 
—  by  fifties  —  at  intervals  of  five  —  year  after  year  —  in  behalf  of 
Socrates  —  in  company  with  the  women  —  to  the  number  of 
twenty  —  bom  before  me  —  born  of  noble  (evyevT^f)  parents  — 
every    ninth    year  —  according   to   my  wishes  —  beyond    the 
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Hellespont  —  day  by  day  —  side  by  side —  in  sight  of  gods  and 
men  —  piety  (evcre^eia)  towards  the  gods  —  at  a  distance  of  ten 
stades  —  in  defence  of  his  country  —  descended  from  Hera- 
cles —  one  by  one  —  over  a  hundred  men  —  about  noon 
(neariyi^pia)  —  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  —  in  my  judgment  — 
in  earnest  —  of  his  own  accord  —  unexpectedly  —  of  a  truth  — 
in-doors  —  house  by  house  — justly. 

With  many  tears  {MKpv)  —  on  both  sides  of  the  town  —  at 
nightfall  —  four  deep  —  to  get  wisdom  {crocpla)  —  contrary  to 
reason  (Xoyos)  —  on  board  a  ship  —  by  the  gods'  help  —  little 
by  little  —  on  all  occasions  —  twenty  to  one  —  seasonably  • — 
with  all  his  might  (Kparos)  —  on  the  Athenians'  side  —  under 
arms  —  blood-relations  —  ever  since  the  war  —  a  hundred- 
fold —  to  a  large  extent  —  with  an  eye  to  advantage  (fcepSo?)  — 
in  proportion  —  to  my  advantage  —  owing  to  circumstances  — 
on  the  present  occasion  —  for  what  purpose  ?  —  as  far  as  in  you 
lies  —  subject  to  Darius  —  from  his  youth  up — from  hear- 
say —  at  a  given  signal  (o-rjixewv)  —  henceforth  —  on  his  oath 
(opKos)  —  to  the  music  of  the  flute  (avXos)  —  by  word  of 
mouth  —  with  all  my  heart  —  the  disciples  of  Plato  —  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  —  as  far  as  is  necessary  (Set)  —  our  own  rela- 
tions —  the  history  of  Greece  —  with  a  view  to  my  injur}^  — 
(descended)  on  the  mothers  side. 

This  depends  on  you  —  this  was  done  by  Cratippus  —  I  did 
it  all  by  myself — they  marched  in  single  file  —  they  fight  for 
their  safety  ■ —  he  came  at  nightfall  —  he  spoke  at  length  — 
they  fought  on  our  side  —  he  is  weak  (dadevris)  in  proportion  to 
his  size  {p.eye6os)  —  you  came  in  season  —  I  will  try  {neipaypaL) 
to  the  extent  of  my  power  —  the  ships  sailed  in  column  —  he  is 
wise  compared  with  Callistratus — I  value  (noiovixai)  this  highly — 
he  was  in  a  state  of  fear  —  I  knew  Socrates  by  sight  —  this 
is  the  way  along  the  river  —  he  fell  upon  the  ground  —  he  is 
seated  {KaOrjfjLai)  on  a  tree  —  the  cave  (ctttcos-  n.)  is  under  the 
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rock  {nerpa)  —  he  went  to  Athens  to  Sophroniscus  —  they  rush 
{(pepofxai)  upon  the  foe  —  he  came  up  to  the  wall  —  let  us  sail 
for  Greece  —  they  are  going  on  guard  [cpvXaKT])  —  Clearchus 
was  posted  {tcktctco)  on  the  right  (wing)  —  you  did  it  in  anger — 
he  is  (engaged)  in  business  {TrpdypaTa)  —  I  asked  (fcaXe'co)  him  to 
dinner  [delnvov]  —  this  I  received  (Se'xo/iai)  from  my  father  — 
this  happened  at  the  close  of  the  war  —  after  (being)  rich  he 
became  poor  —  but  for  Xenophon  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened {aor.  iiid.  with  civ). 

Translate  into  English  — 
'Ek    deltas  —  8ia    ttoWov  —  avci    ti]V    tvoKiv  —  ano    arjfieiov  —  ev 

TOVTCO iv     h'lKrj  (JLvd^     hv  (TVV     TO)     XP^^^  "^^     be'lTTVOV  6^ 

'iaov  —  Si'  7]p.€pas  — 8l  i]fxcov  —  ol   ijpas  —  Kara  rrjs  nerpas  —  a(j)'  ov 

—  €K  ra>v  vop-oov  —  €K  tovtov  —  €K  tovtcjou  —  ev  AIBov  —  avv  ra 
v6p.cd  —  St  6\iyov  —  els  bvvapiv  —  avrl  rovTcav  —  eK  'XP^'^^^  —  ixera. 
ravra  —  p(Ta  toitcop  —  60'  Ittttov  —  Tiapa  dvvapLiv  —  eVi  tovtoh  — 
eVi  TO  TTokv  —  ped'  Tjpepav —  VTrep  eXnida  —  Trapa  ravra — Trapa  rbv 
v6p.ov  —  Kara  p.iKp6v  —  Kara  ri ;  —  Kara  poov  —  eVt  veoos  —  eVt  r(o 
napovTi  —  TTpos  decov  —  Trpos  tovtols  —  npbs  ravra  —  vtto  vvktu  —  8ia 
ravra  —  dva  Kpdros  —  dnb  rovde  —  eK  rcov  irapovroov  —  iv  co  — 
did  rpirov  erovs  —  Sia  ri ;  —  Kara  rov  vdaros  —  em  ro~LS  Trpdyp-aai  — 
rb  €<p^  TlP-t-V  —  f 0'  opKov  —  TTapd  86^av  —  Trap'  rjpepav  —  8id  rd^ovs 

—  Kara  rd^os  —  vnep  eKarov  —  vnep  rrjs  TrarpiBos  —  Ka6^  rjpepav  — 
Kara  ddXaaaav  —  em    dvo  rjpepas  —  Trap'  oXiyov  —  Trpo?  rco  ap^ovrL 

—  Trpoy  Kaipov  —  vcf)'  eavra  —  v(f)'  eavrov  —  rd  dp(f)\  rbv  rroXepov. 
Ai'ct  nevre   o^oXovs  —  ol  eK  rrjs   TroXecos  —  otto    Kaipov  —  ol    dirb 

a-KTjvrjs  —  eK  rov  (pavepov  —  epov  ye  eveKa  —  ol  ev  reXei  —  ol  avv 
KXea'p;^(U  —  St  ayvoiav  —  eir  ep.ov  —  en  ep.o'i  —  Trapa  Trdvra  rbv 
^iov  —  dp0t   dyopdv  TrXrjBovcrav  —  ol  p.erd  '2a3Kpdrovs  —  Kara  (pvcriv 

—  01  Ka6'  Tjpds — Kar    dvbpa  —  ra   eTTt  QpaKtjs  —  6  eTTt  rcov  Imrecov 

—  Trpoy  rd  napovra  —  Trpo?  rjdovrjv  Xeyeti/  —  vtto  adXmyyos  nopev- 
ecrOai  —  avrbs    npbs    eavrbv  —  ov    npos    aov    eari  —  ra   Trpoy   roi/s 
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6eo{s  —  V7t6  Kvpov  iirpaxBrj  —  eVt  icepeus  ttXcIi/  —  to.  Kara  rrju 
ttoXlv  —  <aTa  yvafx-qv  Xeyeiv  —  eVi  Kvpov  ^acnXevovTos  —  oi  Trepi 
Hvdayopav  —  to  enl  tovtov  elvai  —  e(^'  ocrov  Set  —  Trap'  ov8ev 
TToiela-dat  —  TTfpi  ttoWov  iroieicrOai  —  eVt  irevre  Td(ra€(r6aL  —  vnep 
epk  ioTiv  —  Kara  TroXety  oiKelcrBat  —  Kad^  rj(rvxiav  (rjp  —  Trapa. 
KaWiav  eiaievai.  —  els  rerdpTrjv  iXde'iv  —  els  ttJv  arpaTtav  Xeyeiv  — 
€<  x^ipos  pax^crdai  — Sta  deKa  €T<ov  —  dia  x^f-pos  ?X^'^  —  ^'^  \6ya)v 
Uvai — Kara  tivos  Xeyeiv  —  dno  kXotttjs  (rjv  —  vavs  es  TvevTTjKovra  — 
els  Tecraapas  TTopevecrBai  —  bia  paKpccv  \eyeLV  —  ev  alriq.  ex^iv  — 
eVt  SiKeXt'a?  TrXelv  —  els  ttov  dcpiKTOi  —  fiei^cov  rj  Kar  avOpcoTzov  — 
irapa  puKpov  iXBelv  Kivhvvov. 


GRAECE    REDDENDA. 


FIRST    PART. 
I. 

1.  The  soldiers  are  fighting  bravely. 

2.  The  Athenians  fought  {imperf.)  seven  days  {ace). 

3.  A  certain  man  had  thirteen  sons. 

4.  This  woman  shall  have  a  fine  hen. 

5.  This  man  is  my  brother's  friend. 

6.  I  admired  {aor.)  the  beauty  of  your  horse. 

7.  The  judge  often  admired  iimperf.)  the  orators. 

8.  The  little  boy  became  a  great  man. 

9.  The  old  man's  son  will  guide  us  on  {kv)  the  way. 

10.  Cyrus  will  march  against  (eVt  zvith  ace)  the  king  of 
the  Assyrians. 

11.  All  the  soldiers  have  now  (7S7;)  returned  home. 

12.  I  will  give  you  (some)  cold  water. 

13.  The  boy  was-pursuing  the  hare. 

14.  The  Athenians  will  elect  Lamachus  general. 

15.  The  carpenter  has  made  a  wooden  table. 

16.  The  Greeks  worshipped  iimperf.)  many  gods. 

11. 

17.  There-were  many  dogs  in  my  house. 

18.  The  sons  of  the  Persians  learnt  {imperf)  truth  and 
justice. 

/f  B 
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19.  I  built  {aor^  yonder  talP  white  tower. 

20.  It  is  pleasant  to  drink  good  wine. 

21.  The  young  birds  will  soon  have  (^vco)  feathers. 

22.  The  army  was  not  able  to  advance  further. 

23.  The  citizens  opened  the  gates  of  the  town. 

24.  All  the  country  was  ravaged  by  (11776  z£;//>^^^;z.)  the  Greeks. 

25.  Every  to^\^l  was  captured  and  burnt. 

26.  It  is  hard  to  deceive  the  wise  and  prudent  (men). 

27.  The  boy  has  deceived  the  master  himself. 

28.  The  same  master  will  punish  the  boy. 

29.  You  will  not  drink-up  all  this  water. 

30.  This  young-man  is  taller  than  his  ^  father. 

31.  The  girl  dances  better  {adv)  than  her-  mother. 

32.  Fortune  always  helps  brave  men. 

III. 

33.  iNIany  fishes  are-in  the  great  ^  wide  sea. 

34.  The  animal,  which  you  saw  yesterday,  is  called  an 
elephant. 

35.  The  good  son  honours  his^  father  and  his*  mother. 

36.  Nobody  wishes  to  be  thought  (boKelv)  fooHsh. 

37.  Nature  has  given  us  two  ears  ^  and  one  tongue. 

38.  Stand  here;  give  me  your*  hand. 

39.  Twenty-seven  ships  were  taken  in  this  great  war. 

40.  I  will  show  you  all  the  spoil  which  I  have  taken. 

41.  Who  says  that  the  boy  is  not  very  wise  ? 

42.  Cyrus  entered  Babylonia  with  all  his  *  army. 

43.  A  certain  woman  had  four  large  dogs. 

44.  We  found  five  eggs  in  the  nest  yesterday. 

^  Say  '  tall  a>id  white.' 

-  Use  the  article  for  the  possessive  pronoun. 

'  See  note  i.  *  See  note  2.  ^  Use  fji(v  ....  he. 
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45.  The  dog  carried  a  bone  in  his^  mouth  to  his*  master. 

46.  A  (rts-)  man,  meeting  {aor^  a  boar  in  the  forest,  ran- 
away. 

47.  A  large  tree  has  fallen-down  in  the  garden. 

48.  Cyrus  often  hunted  wild-beasts  in  his^  park. 

IV. 

49.  Darius  married  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 

50.  After  twenty-seven  years  the  boy  became  a  judge. 

51.  It  does  not  become  a  modest  man  to  praise  himself. 

52.  What  I  have  promised  to-day  I  will  perform  to-morrow, 

53.  I  knew  an  old  man,  Charicles  by-name  {acc^. 

54.  He  threw  a  black  stone  over  the  wall  into  the  town. 

55.  Cyrus  sent-for  Orontes,  a  Persian  captain,  into  his  ^  tent. 

56.  The  captive,  having  burst  {aor^  his*  bonds,  is  now  free, 

57.  Women  always  admire  men  who  (oort?)  are  brave  and 
handsome. 

58.  A  {ti^^  soldier  slew  C}tus  with  a  javelin  (when)  fighting 
against  (Trpoy)  his  ^  brother. 

59.  Eurybates  asked  his*  friend  (for)  fifteen  talents. 

60.  I  have  asked  you  this  (question)  four  times  already. 

61.  The  judges  did  not  decide  that  matter  rightly. 

62.  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  larger  than  the  rivers  of  Greece. 

63.  The  cat  catches  no  ^  fish  for-fear  {dat^f  of  the  water. 

64.  Not   all   the   Athenians    understood   the   wisdom    of 
Socrates. 

V. 

65.  A  large  ^  black  dog  has  bitten  my*  right  foot. 

66.  You  have  eaten  the  three  apples  which  I  put  in  the 
dininof-rocm. 


'O 


See  note  2,  p.  2.  ^  g^^y  <  ^j^gg  „^^  catch.' 

See  note  i,  p.  2.  *  Express  the  pronoun  here. 
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67.  Sosthenes  was  the  slave  of  a  most  cruel  master. 

68.  It  is  not  easy  to  forget  an  injury. 

69.  I  never  knew  a  better  man  than  Philon. 

70.  The  ambassador  went-away  by  night  igen')  alone. 

71.  I  did  not  think  that  you  were  so  foolish. 

72.  Veni,  vidi,  vici. 

73.  He  hurled  his  enemy  from  the  rock  into  the  sea. 

74.  Arise,  brave  men,  and  follow  me  to  the  battle  ! 

75.  The  sharpest  axe  cannot  cut  iron. 

76.  The  chariots  were   borne  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  (//.)  army. 

77.  Gold  and  silver  and  copper  were  found  in  this  district. 

78.  This  is  certainly  a  most  clever  child. 

79.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  would  (e'^eXco) 
not  eat  beans. 

80.  Multas  urbes  cepit,  multos  homines  occTdit. 

VI. 

81.  A^  brave  soldier  will  not  surrender  his  arms  to  the 
enemy. 

82.  Three  wise  judges  dwell-in  this  city. 

83.  Naxos  was  taken  by  the  Persians. 

84.  The  citizens  brought  corn  wine  and  oil  in  vessels. 

85.  A  great  work  has  been  done  in  Greece  to-day. 

86.  The  gods  are  propitious  to  the  good  and  brave. 

87.  In  winter  we  use  two  or  even  three  blankets,  in  summer 
one  only. 

88.  The  Greek  army  marched  against  the  Persian  king. 

89.  Chilon's   wife's    brother   has    been    crowned   in    the 
market-place. 

90.  The  Persians  will  ravage  all  the  Scythian  land. 

^  Definite  article. 
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91.  Cyrus,   riding  from   the    battle,   laughs-at   his"^  pur- 
suers. 

92.  I    will    not   deceive   my   good   father   and   my   dear 
mother. 

93.  The  finest  gold  shall  be  given  to  Philip  himself. 

94.  I  saw  the  same  man  yesterday  and  to-day. 

95.  The  army  {fTTfiaTo^)  of  the  Persians  have  I  often  seen 
marching  in  order. 

96.  The  unjust  master  has  flogged  his  faithful  slave. 

VII. 

97.  We  all  love  ourselves  more  than  we  love  others. 

98.  Dulce  est  forti  \iro  pro  patria  mori. 

99.  They  persuaded  me  to   set-up   a  strong  wall  round 
my  garden. 

100.  We  will  not  teach  our  children  to  do  wrong. 

10 1.  Lycurgus    enacted    severe   laws    for   the   Lacedae- 
monians. 

102.  Those   thieves   have    stolen  the    money  out  of  my 
strong  chest. 

103.  There-are  three  pigeons  on  the  roof  of  yonder  house. 

104.  The  wise  poet  read  the  king's  letter  in  silence. 

105.  The  Indian  is -asleep  under  the  high  tree's  shade. 

106.  Cyrus  did  not  fear  to  accept  the  omen. 

107.  The   boy  was   pleased    (at)    seeing   his   companion 
punished. 

108.  The  ships  of  the  Greeks  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Calpe. 

109.  The  father  gave  his  son  a  bag  full  of  gold. 

^  Say  '  those  pursuing.' 
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no.  The  boy  standing^  on  the  bank  will  soon  bathe  in 
the  river. 

111.  Darius  (when)  about  to  die  sent-for  his  two  sons. 

112.  Athenienses  Solonem  summo  honore  habebant. 

VIII. 

113.  The  son  of  Callias  was  lame  (in)  both  his  feet  (acr.). 

114.  A  tree   falling-on  {aor^  the   slave's  leg,   broke   the 
bone. 

115.  'You   will    die   in   this   town/'  said   the  prophet  to 
Alexander. 

116.  Thus  Agias  avenged-himself-upon  all  his  enemies. 

117.  Having  said  many  such^  (words)  he  departed  home- 
wards. 

118.  At   home    we    employ  both  men   and   women  (as) 
slaves. 

119.  The  farmer  found  a  hare  hidden  in  his  house. 

120.  He  has  cut-off  the  boy's  finger  with  a  sharp  knife. 

121.  I   saw   seventy-five    sheep    and    forty-two    oxen    in 
yonder  field. 

122.  Having  drawn  his  sword  he  cut-off  his  neighbour's 
ear. 

123.  This  teacher  will  not  spare  the  ignorant  boy. 

124.  Ingratmn  me  esse  nemo  unquam  dicet. 

125.  Alcibiades  received  the  envoys  in  the  town-hall. 

126.  Lamachus  and  Nicias  were  both  skilled  in  the  art  of 
war. 

127.  Some  boys  are  lazy,  others  work  willingly. 

128.  The  town  ^  (of)  Sparta  is  not  very  large. 

^  Express  the  article  before  '  standing.' 

-  Neuter  plural. 

'  Reverse  the  order  of  nouns. 
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IX. 


129.  We  have  left  our  wives  and  children  at  (Jv)  Athens. 

130.  From  Sardis  to  Babylon  is  a  long  journey. 

131.  I  have  never  seen  the  island^  (of)  Cyprus. 

132.  Who  has  killed  the  chickens  in  my  garden.? 

133.  O  fair  Calypso,  do  not  (/xj?)  trust  Odysseus. 

134.  All  the  towns  of  the  Scythians  have  been  destroyed 
by  (uTTo)  the  enemy. 

135.  Eo  praelio  milites  ducenti  et  triginta  perierunt. 

136.  Use  not  many  words  before  the  king. 

137.  Lend  Hippias  the  three  talents  which  I  gave  you. 

138.  Return  me  the  money  which  you  borrowed. 

139.  My  father  returned  to-day  from  Athens. 

140.  What  I  promise  to-day  I  will  give  you  to-morrow. 

141.  Instead  of  a  loaf  the  woman  has  found  a  stone. 

142.  Come  hither,  little-boy,  and  learn  wisdom. 

143.  Fortune  always  helps  brave  men. 

144.  Cyrus  was  killed  in  battle  by  a  Carian  soldier. 

X. 

145.  A  stronger  man  than  Xenocleides  who  can  find.? 

146.  Artembares  died  at  Babylon  by  his  own  hand. 

147.  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  very  strong  and  thick. 

148.  Walking  along  the  road  a  philosopher  fell  into  a  well. 

149.  I  cannot  persuade  this  boy  to  obey  his  master. 

150.  Facilius  est  ducere  exercitum  quam  vincere  hostes. 

151.  Juno  was  said  to  be  both  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter. 

152.  The  carpenter  brought-in  the  table  which  I  ordered 
him  to  make. 

153.  But  I  could  not  use  the  table  which  the  carpenter 
had-brought  {aor.). 

^  See  note  3,  p.  6. 
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154.  He  gave  Philon  four  talents,  Callias  nothing. 

155.  Who  does  not  know  that  twenty  is  twice  ten? 

156.  But  a  [tiz)  boy  once  said  that  twice  eleven  was  twenty- 
one. 

157.  Clearchus  fled  with  his  army  into  the  town. 

158.  The  others^  had  left  the  city,  but  you  remained  there. 

159.  I  cannot  give  you  the  mioney  which  I  promised  you. 

160.  This  is  not  the  road  which  leads  to  Athens. 

161.  I\Iy  wife,  the  goose  and  J-  dined  together. 

162.  After  dinner  we  could  not  find  the  goose, 

XL 

163.  I  saw  not  only  Callicles,  but  his  wife  and  son  also. 

164.  Be  thou  crowned  {perf.  pass.),  blest  city,  with  the 
fairest  rewards  of  virtue. 

165.  Nobody  ever  heard  such  a  thing  from  anyone. 

166.  TYi^fact  that  all  men  are  mortal  is  known  to  all. 

167.  Ha\ing  heard   this,  Darius    made   war  against   the 
Scythians. 

168.  Some^  praise  Eumenes  for  this,  others  blame  him. 

169.  You  are  always  telling  the  same  story. 

170.  The  t2ig\Q  flew-doivji  and  seated  itself  on  the  plough. 

171.  Eleven  dogs  had  only  fifteen  ears. 

172.  The  barbarians  were  conquered  at  the  battle  of  (eV) 
-Marathon. 

173.  The  lamb  fled-for-refuge  into  a  temple. 

174.  He  escaped  the  wolf\  but  was  sacrificed  by  the  priest. 

175.  I  will  not  put  on  my  red  cloak  to-day. 

176.  Do  not  conceal  this  fault  from  your  father. 

177.  He  put  a  garland  of  white  roses  on  the  girl's  head. 

178.  I  have  often  envied  you  your  good-fortune. 

^  Use  n\v  . . .  5e.  ^  Put  17a'  first. 
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XII. 

179.  You  \vill  surely  miss  your  way  in  the  dark. 

180.  Thrasybulus  was  accused  of  many  strange  crimes. 

181.  It  is  the  duty  of  children  to  honour  and  love  their 
parents. 

182.  The  dog  caught-hold-of  the  wolf  by  the  right  ear. 

183.  I  have  not  met  your  brother  for  two  days. 

184.  We  must  try  to  persuade  the  girl  to  obey  her  mother. 

185.  Would  that  Socrates  were  now  alive  ! 

186.  I  wish  I  had  been  with  you  and  Criton  yesterday. 

187.  I  will  give    you    some   of  the  apples  which    I  have 
bought. 

188.  Stop  talking  and  laughing,  boys,  directly  I 

189.  You  have  not  managed  the  affairs  of  the  state  well. 

190.  For  fifteen  stades  we  were  marching  through  a  desert 
country. 

191.  The  son  of  Philip  will  command  the  army  for  many 
days. 

192.  He  who  does  not  love  his  father  and  mother  is  impious. 

193.  The  Greeks  have  sailed  across  the  sea  in  sixty-seven 
ships. 

194.  C}Tus  sets  out  with  fifteen  horsemen  for  Sardis. 

XIII. 

195.  The  archers  shot  each  his  own  arrow. 

196.  I  cannot  use  all  the  books  which  I  have. 

197;  Of  all  men  I  know  you  are  the  most  temperate. 

198.  Demosthenes  happened  to-be-present  at  that  meeting. 

199.  Callippus  is  said  to  have  swum  across  the  river. 

200.  He  who  has  an  ungrateful  child  is  miserable. 

201.  My  brother  had-a-pain  in  both  his  ears. 

202.  A  good  citizen  must  (8ci)  obey  the  rulers  of  the  city. 
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203.  Quis  autem  Socrate  sapientior  esse  poterat? 

204.  He  told  me  to  come  to  him  after  dinner. 

205.  I  told  him  that  this  would  be  impossible. 

206.  Solon  was  grieved  at  (eVl)  the  citizejis  being  poor, 

207.  Those  who  love  virtue  shall  manage  all  my  affairs. 

208.  The  son  ^Philip  loves  my  brother's  daughter. 

209.  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  king  and  ask  him  for  money. 

210.  Xerxes  beheld  with  astonishment''  the  destruction  of^ 
his  whole  army. 

XIV. 

211.  Riding  is  pleasant  and-not  (oiSe)  very  hard  to  learn. 

212.  By  tryijig  to  do  a  few  things  well  you  will  soon  learn 
much  (//.). 

213.  These  four   thieves  have   stript  my  brother  of  his 
clothes. 

214.  Those  whom  we  thought  to  be  men  were  said  to  be 
women. 

215.  Animals  feed  on  grass,  men  eat  the  animals  them- 
selves. 

216.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  become  a  philosopher. 

217.  The  elephant  is  superior  in  size  to  the  camel. 

218.  Great   was   the   joy  with  which   we   welcomed  the 
conqueror. 

219.  The  wife  of  Callistratus  was  evidently  mad. 

220.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  the  affair. 

221.  Do  not  accuse  the  man  of  so-great  a  crime. 

222.  The  boy  who  is  in  the  water  will  soon  swim. 

223.  Themistocles  Athenis  expidsus  in  Epirum  venit. 

224.  This  boy  stood  on  the  wall  (and)  then  jumped  down. 

225.  The  barbarians  turned  and  fled  as  fast  as  possible. 

226.  Is  there  anyone  on  the  earth  stronger  than  Milo.'' 

^  Express  by  participles  of  the  corresponding  verbs. 
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XV. 

227.  Who  bade  you  go  ^vilh  your  brother  into  the  town? 

228.  Was  not  Actaeon  devoured  by  his  own  dogs  ? 

229.  It  is  impossible  for  one  body  to  have  three  heads. 

230.  He  snatched  up  my  wife's  cloak  with  both  his  hands. 

231.  The  tower  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Myrae. 

232.  None  of  the  horses  which  I  have  shall  be  given  to 
Criiias. 

233.  You  are  not  at  all  worthy  of  so  great  an  honour. 

234.  He  is  said  to  have  surrounded  the  city  with  a  wall  of 
brass. 

235.  They  returned  to  the  place  whence  they  had  started 
the  day  before. 

236.  Here  we    saw  twelve   ships  sailing  along  the  coast 
towards  Sinope. 

237.  Cyrus  was  at  that  time  marching  away-from  the  river 
Tigris. 

238.  This  man  was  a  friend  whom  Callippus  trusted  greatly. 

239.  'It  is  better,'  said  he,  'to  die  than  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  enemies.' 

240.  I  have  not  met  either  my  own  friend  or  my  brother's. 

241.  Many   men    desire    to    have   what   belongs   to    their 
neighbours. 

242.  Why  do  you  not  try  to  do  what  I  bid  you.? 

XVI. 

243.  Who  said,  'one  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring'.? 

244.  The  Greek  cavalry  charging  the  Persian  ranks  routed 
them. 

245.  All   good  citizens  should  defend  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

246.  Once  thirty  tyrants  ruled  the  city  of  Athens. 
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247.  You  touched  me  once,  but  you  shall  not  touch  me 
twice. 

248.  A  good  soldier  must  obey  his  captain. 

249.  Antiphon,  the  captain,  treats  his  sailors  well. 

250.  Quos  nunquam  vidimus,  eos  saepe  diligimus. 

251.  Drink  (2  aor^  this  wine.  Hippocrates,  which  I  have 
given  you. 

252.  Taking  a  sharp  axe  in  his  hand  he  cut  down  the  tree. 

253.  Do  we  not  seem  to  you  to  be  acting  foolishly? 

254.  Go  ye  home,  boys,  (and)  rest  from  your  labours. 

255.  He  was  a  friend  to  most  (men),  an  enemy  to  no  one. 

256.  Victis  hostihus  exercitum  in  castra  reduxit. 

257.  I\Iost  young  men  love  riding. 

258.  I  saw  him  riding  in  the  street  to-day. 

XVII. 

259.  He  broke  his  neck  by  falling  from  his  horse. 

260.  The   king   of  Persia   has  by   some    been    called    a 
barbarian. 

261.  Plato  taught  his  disciples  much  strange  philosophy. 

262.  The  dog  has  bitten  the  girl  with  his  sharp  teeth. 

263.  Hares  have  short  legs  and  long  ears. 

264.  Charmides,  quimi  haec  vidisset,  magnopere  miratus  est. 

265.  By-help-of  ihQ  gods  we   have  conquered  the   king's 
armies. 

266.  It  is  disgraceful  not  to  do  good  to  one's  friends. 

267.  Both  you  and  I  have  often  been  deceived  by  Agathon. 

268.  The  allies  ran-away/^ry^^r-^ the  enemy. 

269.  I  left  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

270.  Callias,  admodum  juvenis,  ]\IegacHs  filiam  duxit. 

271.  Neither  women  nor  children  were  found  in  this  city. 

272.  The  man  is  not  brave,  nor  is  he  prudent. 
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273.  Meanwhile  Clearchus  came  up  with  all  his  forces. 

274.  He  was  struck  by  a  stone  w^hile- walking  in  the  street. 

XVIII. 

275.  The  child  by  shouting  disturbed  his  mother  greatly. 

276.  We  are  accustomed  to  love  those  who  do  good  to  us. 

277.  The  whole  country  was  being  ravaged,  but  Brasidas 
saved  it. 

278.  He  has  just  come  from  the  province  of  which  he  is 
satrap. 

279.  Some  men  told  me  one  (story),  some  another. 

280.  Having  placed  his  sUck  on  the  table,  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter. 

281.  After-ascending  the  mountain  we  surveyed  the  whole 
district. 

282.  Mortimm  esse  Cyrum  Graecorum  nesciebant  legati. 

283.  Thus  saying  he  departed  to  his  own  city. 

284.  I  perceived  thai  you  we?'e  not  a  very  wise  man. 

285.  Forte  erat  quidam  Athenis  senex,  nomine  Philocleon. 

286.  Beyond  the  river  was  a  wall  twenty  feet  high. 

287.  Phalinus,  sent  by  the  king,  bade  the  Greeks  surrender 
their  arms. 

288.  A  nightingale,  sitting  on  a  high   oak,   was   singing 
sweetly. 

289.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  town  has  been  taken  to-day. 

290.  On-the-death-of  Cyrus,    Cambyses    became    king   of 
Persia. 

XIX. 

291.  Dion  having  driven   Dionysius   from   his  kingdom, 
heard  that  Callippus  was  plotting  against  him. 

292.  The  city  of  Syracuse  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians 
for  many  days. 
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293.  The  fox  looking  up  into  the  tree  bade  the  cock  come 
down. 

294.  Lamachus  shouting  to  Hegesippus  told  him  to  wait 
for  him. 

295.  Bid  he  would  not  stop,  hid  rode  on  at  full  speed. 

296.  This  he  did  iviihout  the  knowledge  of  the  general. 

297.  Upon    hearing  this   Darius    made     war    upon    the 
Scythians. 

298.  You  must  not  do  this,  but  you  may  do  that. 

299.  Demosthenis  filia  aspeciu  pulcherrima  est. 

300.  I  arrived  before  you  at  Ephesus. 

301.  At  my  request  the  envoys  came  to  dinner. 

302.  He  stopped  me  in  the  middle  of  my  speech. 

303.  Will  you  not  help  my  brother  who  has  lately  become 
poor  1 

304.  The  foe  that  suh?nits  we  ought  to  spare. 

305.  What  you  say  is  nothing  else  than  folly. 

306.  What  all  men  desire  few  are  worthy  to  obtain. 

XX. 

307.  'Do  you,'  said  he,  'know  Alcibiades  by  sight}' 

308.  You  are  not  even  a  \Wse  man,  much  less  a  philo- 
sopher. 

309.  As  far  as  I  know,  what  you  say  is  true. 

310.  He  says  that  he  himself  is  master  here. 

311.  This  was  done  oji  7ny  account  but  not  by  my  means. 

312.  Not  one  of  these  things  is  in  my  power  to  accomplish. 

313.  Nemo  est  qui  (oo-ris-)  tyrannum  non  oderit. 

314.  The  more  a  man  has,  the  more  he  often  desires. 

315.  All  this  happened  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus. 

316.  We  must  defend  our  country  and  take  vengeance  on 
her  foes. 
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317.  You  have  done  a  ivondcrful  amoinit  of  work  in  a  very 
short  time. 

318.  I  would  gladly  oblige  a  man  like  Charicles. 

319.  Ad  summum  montem  ab  hoslibus  prima  luce  per- 
ventum  est. 

320.  I  would  not  say  such  a  thing  in  my  father  s  hearing. 

321.  The  oftener  I  meet  Cleisthenes  the  more  I  dislike  him. 

322.  Did  you  restore  the  money  to  my  brother,  or  not? 

XXI. 

323.  Dionysius,  banished  from  Syracuse,  kept  a  school  at 
Corinth. 

324.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  fool  knows  not  how  to  hold 
his  tongue. 

325.  Agias  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  escaped  to  shore 
by  swimming. 

326.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Cyaxares,  the 
left  by  Cyrus. 

327.  A  just  man  not  only  does  no  wrong,  but  does  not 
even  desire  to  do  so. 

328.  Barbari  paulisper  morati  mox  abjectis  armis  fugiunt. 

329.  An  ape  perched  on  a  tree  was  watching  the  reapers 
at  their  work. 

330.  Stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  at  the  command  of  Zeus 
were  tui'ned  into  men. 

331.  Pyrrhus,  rex  Epiri,  peritissimus  belli  fuisse  dicitur. 

332.  The  wealthier  a  man  is,  the  more  unhappy  he  often  is. 

333.  Cleander  went  into  exile  by  his  friends  advice. 

334.  Seeing  is  believing,  but  it  is  often  hard  to  see  (things) 
clearly. 

335.  Will  you  give  up  the  letter  which  you  stole  from  me 
yesterday  ? 
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336.  Is  not  a  cloud  sometimes  very  like  a  dolphin  ? 

337.  On  hearing  this  we  all  went  back  to  Naples  at  once. 

338.  Graeci  eos,  qui  sua  lingua  non  utebantur,  barbaros 
appellabant. 

XXIL 

339.  The  Persians  taught  their  children  temperance  and 
oledience  to  their  elders. 

340.  Silence  is    better    for    a    man    than    vaiii    and  rash 
speaking. 

341.  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young. 

342.  Sosthenes  wept  bitterly  at  the  news  o/his  son's  death. 

343.  Some  saved  themselves  by  flight,  the  rest  were  taken 
and  put  to  death. 

344.  Epicydes,  having  lost  his  right  foot,  made  himself  a 
wooden  one. 

345.  He   stood  at  the  gate  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand. 

346.  It  is  not  eioy  07ie  ivho  ca7i  foresee  the  future. 

347.  This  table,  if  sold,  might  perhaps  fetch  twenty-five 
obols. 

348.  It  is  the  nature  of  children  to  pursue  what  is  agree- 
able. 

349.  I  wish  you  had  acted  more  discreetly. 

350.  Here  is  the  boy  who  sings  well :  I  heard  him  singing 
)'esterday. 

351.  He  got  up  and  went  out  in  the  middle  of  his  dinner. 

352.  Do  not  envy  your  neighbours  their  possessions. 

353.  What  ever  am  I  to  do  with  such  a  son  as  this } 

354.  He  seems  to  have  acted  rashly  rather  than  courage- 
ously. 
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XXIII. 

355.  All  this  happened  in  the  iimc  of  Theseus    king  of 
Athens. 

356.  There  is  710  differ mce  between  a  coward  and  a  slave. 

357.  The  village  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  Ephesus. 

358.  This  boy  has  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  sharp  stone. 

359.  The  land  was  said  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

360.  Fur  puerum  domum  redeuntem  vestibus  spoliavit. 

361.  Callias  sold  his  horse  for  as  much  as  ht  gave  for  it. 

362.  He  who  is  contented  with  a    little    is    richer    than 
Croesus  himself. 

363.  The  man  fled  away  by  night,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
him. 

364.  Thereupon   the    soldiers   sat    down    and   refused  to 
proceed  further. 

365.  Meanwhile  Lysias  held  his  tongue,  but  Philesias  got 
up  and  spoke  as  follows. 

366.  Next  day  we  reached  a  large  town  on  the  sea-coast, 
named  IMyriandus. 

367.  The  wall  was  built  sixteen  feet  in  width  and  forty- 
seven  in  height. 

368.  Some  people  think  gold  is  less  valuable  than  iron. 

369.  The  boy  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  that  his  master 
taught  him. 

370.  He    says   the    house    he    is   building   will    soon   be 
finished. 

XXIV. 

371.  Utrum  canis  lupo  est  similior  an  vulpi? 

372.  I  did  not  deem  him  worthy  of  so  great  honour. 

373.  Listen   to   me,    boys,   who    am   now    teaching   you 
philosophy. 
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374.  I  have  now  nearly  as  much  money  as  I  want. 

375.  There  is  no  trusting  a  traitor's  promise. 

376.  When  only  nine  years  old  Hannibal  swore  he  would 
be  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 

377.  You  returned  yesterday,  but  did  not  return  the  book 
I  lent  you. 

378.  Quod  nobis  aufert,  id  amicis  donat. 

379    This  boy  spends  most  of  his  time  in  doing  nothing. 

380.  Why  have  you  not  repented  of  your  faults? 

381.  God  moves  the  world;  the  earth  moves  round  the 
sun. 

382.  It   is   the    duty  of  a  good  sovereign  to  guard  his 
people  well. 

383.  IMethinks  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  better  than  that 
of  Alcibiades. 

384.  No  man  was  ever  wiser  than  Socrates,  but  he  himself 
said  he  was  not  wise. 

385.  Plato  said  that  a  good  man  will  never  fear  death. 

386.  What  I  have  heeji  about  is  no  concern  of  yours. 

XXV. 

387.  Cleitus  was  slain  by  Alexander  when   drunk  at    a 
banquet. 

388.  We  saw  8.400  hoplites,   12.780  peltasts,  and   1140 
ships. 

389.  Sua  cuique  reddere  aliquando  difficillimum  est. 

390.  After  tJie  capture  ^the  town  the  general  put  all  the 
citizens  to  death. 

391.  Charicles    has    been   condemned    to    death   in   his 
absence. 

392.  HoW'  many  of  us  when  old  remember  what  we  learnt 
as  boys.? 
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393.  Whatever  I  could  find  in  the  house  I  brought  away 
with  me. 

394.  You  seem  to  be  very  easily  persuaded  to  do  wrong. 

395.  Callias  is  five  years  younger  than  his  brother  Euthy- 
phron. 

396.  Am  I  not  that  Miltiades,  who  defeated  the  Persians 
at  Marathon  ? 

397.  A  man  like  Sosthenes  is  loved  and  respected  by  all. 

398.  In  the  tomb  a  body  was  found  of  superhuman  size. 

399.  Most  women  love  the  adornment  of  the  body;  many 
adorn  their  minds  also. 

400.  Sophroniscus  is  not  thought  to  have  acted  unjustly  in 
this  matter. 

401.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  and  prudent  man  to  submit  to 
necessity. 

402.  Nobody  has  ever  said  that  you  are  either  a  handsome 
or  a  clever  boy. 

XXVI. 

403.  We    waited    several  days   for  the   approach  of  the 
enemy,  who  never  made  their  appearance. 

404.  I  entreat  you  by  all  the  gods,  depart  hence  imme- 
diately. 

405.  At  daybreak  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  the 
sea  was  clearly  visible. 

406.  Whatever  a  man  gets  by  unfair  means  is  no  true  gain 
to  him. 

407.  Everything  being  now  got  ready,  the  soldiers  issued 
from  the  camp  armed  for  battle. 

408.  Why  do  you  not  tell  the  same  story  to-day  that  you 
told  yesterday  ? 

c  2 
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409.  To  act  as  you  intend  would  be  expedient  rather  than 
according  to  justice. 

410.  Lacedaemoniorum  castra  duobus  milibus  passuum  a 
mari  aberant. 

411.  News  was  brought  to  Cyrus  that  the  Assyrians  were 
riding  up  at  full  gallop. 

412.  Ancient  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  towns  in  Sicily. 

413.  Tell  me,  Callias,  have  you  ever  heard  of  people  living 
in  the  moon .? 

414.  So  he  sent  for  the  man  at  once,  and  bade  him  come 
to  him  on  the  following  day. 

415.  Hearing  this  the  general  decided  to  proceed  by  land. 

416.  Nemo  mortalium  omnilus  horis  sapit. 

417.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  cross  the  river  just  now  in 
the  face  of  2.  pursuing  host. 

418.  Thereupon  some  of  the  soldiers  raised  a  shout,  others 
ran  to  the  camp  for  help. 

XXVII. 

419.  On  perceiving  the  Greek  cavalr}ahe  enemy  fled  faster 
than  before. 

420.  Go  away  directly  !  the  mere  fact  of  your  being  here 
annoys  me  much. 

421.  Boys   nowadays   seem    to   learn    a  great   deal   their 
fathers  never  knew. 

422.  But  every  sort  of  learning  is  not  profitable,  nor  even 
harmless. 

423.  Not  many  days  ago  Agias  was  prosecuted  for  theft, 
but  the  judges  acquitted  him. 

424.  I  should  not  like  to  take  hold  of  a  mad  bull  by  his 
horns. 
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425.  Unperceived  by  the  guards  at  the  gate  the  enemy 
entered  the  town  by  night. 

426.  This  sorrow  of  mine  is  too  great  for  tears. 

427.  Lysias  was  an  orator  who  always  spoke  at  great  length. 

428.  Our  common  safety  depends  on  you  alone. 

429.  It  is  not  my  ivish  that  you  should  remain  in  ignorance. 

430.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  Demosthenes  will  say 
in  reply  to  this. 

431.  Once  a  man  wishing  to  cross  a  river  went  into  the 
boat  on  horseback. 

432.  Someone  asking  him  the  reason,  he  replied,  '  I  want 
to  cross  more  quickly.' 

433.  A  simpleton,  wishing  his  horse  not  to  eat  too  much, 
gave  him  no  food. 

434.  When  the  horse  died,  he  was  astonished  and  said 
'  ]\Iy  horse  had  just  learnt  to  live  on  nothing,  and  then  he  died.* 


SECOND     PART. 


I. 


1.  No  one  knew  what  the  king  was  about  to  do. 

2.  What  Theobulus  said  in  the  council  pleased  everybody. 

3.  He  bought  a  horse  whenever  he  came  to  Ephesus. 

4.  When  I  have  seen  Callicles  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of 
this. 

5.  If  you  have  (any)  money  give  some  to  the  poor. 

6.  If  I  had  known  this  before,  I  would  not  have  punished 
him. 

7.  If  I  were  to  ask  you,  perhaps  you  would  not  be  able  to 
ansvfer. 

8.  You  ought  not  to  be  at  a  loss  now  what  to  do. 

9.  i\Iany  of  the  soldiers  were  not  there  to  receive  their  pay. 

10.  The  master  is  far  too  clever  to  be  deceived  by  the  boy. 

1 1 .  He  went  ucith  ten  others  to  see  the  great  king. 

12.  He  will  march  with  a  large  army  to  fight  against  the 
Persians. 

13.  If  I  teach  my  boy  impudence,  he  will  insult  me. 

14.  I  am  come  to  Athens  to  see  the  works  of  Praxiteles. 

15.  By  acting  thus  you  will  clearly  not  learn  wisdom. 

16.  I  clearly  understood  what  you  told  me  yesterday. 

II. 

17.  Forgive  me  if  I  do  not  speak  plainly. 

18.  No  one,  unless  he  were  mad,  would  say  such  a  thing. 
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19.  I  promised  to  be  there  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  ninth 
month. 

20.  At  quid  impedit  quoinimis  hoc  facias  ? 

21.  I  had  nowhere  to  go  to,  and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

22.  He  said  that  he  had  killed  the  man  himself. 

23.  He  said  that  not  he  himself,  but  Nicias  was  commander. 

24.  I  asked  the  old  man  w^hat  he  was  doing  at  home. 

25.  Who  said  that  all  virtue  consisted  in  loving  one's  rela- 
tions ? 

26.  Socrates,  si  vere  sapiens  fuisset,  vinum  non  ebibisset. 

27.  Postquam  ad  pontem  advenerant,  qui  in  exti-emo  agmine 
erant  constitere. 

28.  Will  you  not  fight  if  the  enemy  appear  to-day  .? 

29.  Tell  me  where  you  are  going  to-morrow. 

30.  Tell  me  where  you  were  yesterday. 

31.  W^ait  for  me  here  until  I  come  to  you. 

32.  You  did  not  wait  for  me  there  until  I  came. 

III. 

33.  He  said  that  if  I  did  this  he  would  praise  me. 

34.  I  went  away  so  as  not  to  see  the  stranger. 

35.  I  w^as  away  yesterday  so  that  I  did  not  see  your  father, 

36.  He  came  to  see  if  the  work  was  finished. 

37.  He  asked  me  whether  my  father  was  at  home. 

38.  There  is  no  one  here  to  do  this  great  work. 

39.  He  is  too  wise  to  be  angry  at  this. 

40.  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  deceived  you. 

41.  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  sun } 

42.  There  are  some  who  do  not  know  what  virtue  is. 

43.  Vereor  ut  prudens  sis,  Antipho. 

44.  Veritus  sum  ne  in  hac  re  errares. 

45.  Before  the  sun  rose  he  appeared  before  the  king. 
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46.  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  your  father  I  will  come  to  you. 

47.  There  is  710  trusting  the  son  of  Cleinias  even  07i  his  oath. 

48.  The  fact  of  my  having  been  here  yesterday  does  not 
concern  you  at  all. 

IV. 

49.  The  doctor  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
child. 

50.  I  have  been  waiting  a  long  while  to  tell  you  this. 

5 1 .  Unless  the  boy  stops  talking,  the  master  will  punish  him. 

52.  Do  not  do  this  if  you  wish  to  please  me. 

53.  I  deny  having  met  your  father  in  the  town. 

54.  Agathon  did  not  deny  having  done  the  deed. 

55.  When  he  asked  me  that  quesdon  I  gave  him  no  answer. 

56.  I  will  not  depart  before  I  have  conquered. 

57.  The  slave  would  not  come  before  his  master  ordered  him. 

58.  The  army  fetched  provisions  before  the  general  came. 

59.  Major  est  injuria  quajn  tit  (cam)  facile  patiamur. 

60.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  money  whenever  I  came  to 
Athens. 

61.  He  refused  to  go  away  unless  I  gave  him  the  money. 
62.1  say  that  if  you  fight  well  you  will  conquer. 

63.  He  said  that  if  the  men  fought  well  they  would  conquer. 

64.  Knowing  that  you  were  busy,  I  did  not  like  to  come  in. 

V. 

65.  I  am  ashamed  of  having  betrayed  my  country. 

66.  The  Greeks  were  ashamed  to  desert  Cyrus  when  in 
danger. 

67.  If  you  hurt  my  friend,  you  hurt  me  also. 

68.  He  gave  the  Persians  all  Media  to  inhabit. 
6g.  A  man  is  coming  here  to  see  me  to-morrow. 

70.  A  man  cannot  have  all  he  wants,  at  least  in  this  life. 
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71.  My  brother  was  beforehand  ivith  me  in  finishing  that 
task. 

72.  What  do  you  mean  ?     I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

73.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  finer  house  than  this. 

74.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  boys  is  the  more 
industrious. 

75.  You  will  never  persuade  me  that  you  are  telHng  the 
truth. 

76.  Calhcli  persuasum  est  ut  Alhenas  iret. 

77.  Tu,  si  potuisses,  id  fecisses  ;  ego  faciam  si  potero. 

78.  The  rest  of  the  citizens  were  left  to  protect  the  town. 

79.  I  know  that  this  man  is  not  trustworthy. 

80.  He  came  into  the  house  without  my  hiowing  it. 

VI. 

81.  If  you  do  not  do  what  I  bid  you,  you  will  repent  it. 

82.  Socrates  was  too  wise  easily  to  get  angry. 

83.  Tell  me,  stranger,  what  is  your  name  and  who  is  your 
father .? 

84.  You  are  surely  not  so  foolish  as  to  trust  Critias. 

85.  Some  men  eat  to  live,  others  live  only  to  eat. 

86.  I  was  afraid  you  might  meet  my  brother  in  the  town. 

87.  What  does  it  matter  to  us  who  will  be  king  of  Persia .? 

88.  Nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  ever  said  any  such  thing. 

89.  As  soon  as  you  have  done  what  I  ask  you,  I  will  go 
away. 

90.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  person  to  endure  so  great  an  insult. 

91.  If  I  tell  you  this,  perhaps  you  will  not  believe  me. 

92.  Is  there  any  man  in  the  world  who  knows  all  things  ? 

93.  Somebody  perchance  might  say  that  you  have  acted 
unwisely. 

94.  I  am  afraid  my  father  will  not  live  many  years  longer. 
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95.  After  the  capture  (?/*]Miletus  many  of  the  citizens  were 
put  to  death. 

96.  The  foe  that  submits  the  victors  ought  to  spare. 

VII. 

97.  I  say  that  the  man  who  has  done  this  thing  is  a  coward 
and  a  villain. 

98.  Though  all  men  despise  Timon,  yet  w^ill  not  I. 

99.  Wait  here  for  me,  till  I  have  returned  from  Athens. 

100.  I  asked  him  how  far  Athens  was  from  Thebes. 

I  o  I .  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  distance  was. 

102.  Did  I  not  forbid  you  to  go  out  to-day? 

103.  Do  you  not  understand  how  much  you  have  yet  to 
learn  ? 

104.  He  begged  me  to  tell  him  if  my  father  was  at  home. 

105.  Leges  patriae,  si  sapis,  non  violabis. 

106.  After  murdering  his  younger  brother  he  fled  from 
Syracuse. 

107.  I  entreated  him  to  pity  Damasippus  in  his  misfortunes. 

108.  Do  you  know  the  man's  name  and  of  what  country 
he  is  ? 

109.  If  he  had  intended  to  depart,  he  should  have  told  me 
sooner. 

no.  See  that  you  act  not  unfairly  in  this  matter. 

111.  Whether  this  be  true  or  false  I  care  not  at  all. 

112.  When  I  return  home  I  will  tell  you  all  that  I  have  seen. 

VIII. 

113.  If  you  do  me  this  service,  I  will  give  you  a  reward. 

114.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  such  a  question  I  would 
not  answer  him 
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115.  If  I  had  known  this  sooner  I  should  not  have  come 
hither. 

1 1 6.  He  told  me  that  Xenicles,  with  eight  others,  was  here 
to-day. 

117.  I  am  come  to  tell  you  what  I  heard  from  my  father. 

118.  You  cannot  do  whatever  you  choose  here. 

119.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  your  sister  when  she  arrives. 

120.  Whenever  I  see  you  doing  wrong  I  will  reprove  you. 

121.  If  the  boy  has  disobeyed  his  father  he  must  be  punished. 

122.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  friends,  I  should  have  become 
very  poor. 

123.  Ask  the  general  himself  what  he  intends  to  do. 

124.  What  shall  we  do  with  a  slave  who  runs  away  from 
his  master  ? 

125.  If  he  should  be  caught  he  must  xiolget  off  unpunished. 

126.  We  should  never  forsake  our  friends  because  they 
are  poor. 

127.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  won  a  valuable  prize. 

128.  If  you  took  more  pains,  you  might  become  wiser  even 
than  your  masters. 

IX. 

129.  In  order  to  become  truly  wise,  we  must  practise  virtue. 

130.  He  said  he  had  not  met  Agathon  for  two  days. 

131.  I  asked  him  how  much  money  he  had  in  his  purse. 

132.  Unless  Xenophon  comes  quickly  to  the  rescue,  we  are 
undone. 

133.  Would  that  I  had  been  with  you  before  Callias  came  ! 

134.  Do  not  give  me  trouble,  unless  you  wish  to  suffer. 

135.  Quis  est  quin  intelligat  solem  luna  esse  majorem,? 

136.  It  is  impossible  for  a  river  to  flow  upward  from  its 
source. 
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137.  I  do  not  know  Mhether  ^vhat  you  say  is  true  or  false. 

138.  It  is  uncertain  whether  my  brother  will  be  here  to-day. 

139.  Clearchus  has  given  orders  that  no  one  is  to  leave  the 
camp. 

1 40.  Happy  is  the  man  that  has  never  wasted  a  single  day. 

141.  Even  if  you  strike  me.  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  you. 

142.  Valere  non  potes,  nisi  corpus  exercueris. 

143.  The  Greeks  were  surprised  that  Cyrus  did  not  make 
his  appearance. 

144.  Take  care  the  enemy  do  not  surprise  you  unawares. 


145.  King  Archelaus  sent  for   Socrates  the  philosopher, 
bidding  him  come  to  him. 

146.  There  was  such  a  fog  that  we  could  not  see  the  enemy 
approaching. 

147.  As    soon  as   the    generals  were    assembled,   it  was 
resolved  to  summon  the  five  captains. 

148.  I  am  aware  that  you  consider  yourself  hardly  treated 
by  me. 

1 49.  Agesilaus  always  praised  those  whom  he  saw  marching 
orderly. 

150.  I  went  away  early  yesterday,  so  that  I  did  not  meet 
my  friend. 

151.  If  Empedocles  had  really  been  a  god,  he  would  surely 
not  have  died. 

152.  The  boy  very  soon  perceived  that  his  master  was  not 
well  pleased. 

153.  I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  would  not  suffer  this. 

154.  If  you  (//.)  had  not  been  here,  we  should  have  gone 
away  long  ago. 
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155.  Beware    of   doing   yourself  what    you    forbid   your 
children  to  do. 

156.  Die  mihi  utrum  noctes  hieme  an  aestate  breviores  sint. 

157.  The  gnat  told  the  lion  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  him. 

158.  While  the  shepherd  slept,  the  wolf  devoured  the  sheep. 

159.  Tell  me  who  you  are  and  what  you  have  been  doing. 

160.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  will  betray  my  country. 

XI. 

161.  Sunt  qui  credant  lunam  caseum  esse. 

162.  Thinking  that  I  should  never  persuade  you  (//.),  I 
stopped  speaking. 

163.  Not  only  did  he  injure  his  friend,  but  he  also  insulted 
him. 

164.  Not  only  have  you  done  me  no  good,  but  you  have 
even  done  me  harm. 

165.  I  fear  it  may  not  be  right  to  do  this. 

166.  I  have  a  right  to  punish  the  boy  if  he  is  idle. 

167.  Will  you  not  forbear  to  com.mit  so  great  an  injustice  ? 

168.  Were  you  to  ask  me  for  this,  perhaps  I  should  not 
give  it  you. 

169.  You  are  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  thus  treated. 

170.  This  being  the  case,  we  need  say  nothing  more. 

171.  So  far  from  blaming  my  conduct  he  even  approved  it. 

172.  You  will  have  to  learn  much  if  you  want  to  be  wise. 

173.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  your  father  will  be  here  to-day. 

174.  Do  not  come  to  me  before  I  call  you. 

175.  jNIemini  7iie  ex  patre  meo  hoc  aiidiisse. 

176.  Memento  me  quoque  mortalem  esse. 
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XII. 

177.  Some  say  the  men  of  the  present  day  are  better  than 
their  fathers. 

178.  As  soon  as  you  have  finished  that  work,  you  may 
go  out. 

179.  I  cannot  understand  this,  unless  you  explain  it  to  me. 

1 80.  If  I  should  see  Critias,  I  will  give  him  the  money. 

181.  We  were  considering  how  many  men  we  should  leave 
behind  us. 

182.  If  anyone  is  caught  running  away,  the  truce  \vill  be 
at  an  end. 

183.  You  are  yet  too  young  to  understand  such  a  difficult 
subject. 

184.  Let  us  finish  our  dinner  before  taking  measures  about 
the  prisoners. 

185.  I  should  be  foolish,  were  I  not  to  do  as  you  advise  me. 

186.  What  hinders  my  leaving  Athens  to-morrow? 

187.  The  enemy  may  come  upon  us  unawares,  unless  we 
are  cautious. 

188.  Who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  this  ? 

189.  Can  you  not  foresee  what  is  going  to  happen  now  ? 

190.  You  should  never  be  afraid  of  telling  the  truth. 

191.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  man  we  saw  yesterday. 

192.  You  cannot  prevent  me  from  saying  what  I  wish  in 
this  matter. 

XIII. 

193.  What  is  it  that  your  father  has  given  you,  that  you  are 
so  pleased.? 

194.  I  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  you  say  this. 

195.  It  is  not  your  business  to  tell  me  what  I  should  do. 

196.  Do  not  pretend  to  know  what  you  do  not  understand. 
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197.  If  you  know  what  is  right,  why  do  you  not  practise  it  ? 

1 98.  Without  practising  virtue  no  one  can  become  virtuous. 

199.  What  a  man  you  are  to  do  everything  so  cleverly ! 

200.  I  request  you  to  be  ready  when  I  come. 

201.  He  said  that  he  would  be  ready  w^henever  I  came. 

202.  If  you  do  not  obey  {part.)   the  laws  you  will  be 
punished. 

203.  Xenocleides,  j/«r^  he  did  not  obey  {part.)  the  magis- 
trates, was  put  to  death. 

204.  Phyllida  amo,  quamvis  parva  sit  corpore. 

205.  Milo  was  so  strong  that  he  could  carry  an  ox  on  his 
shoulders. 

206.  I  would  gladly  do  this,  if  you  would  help  me. 

207.  I  should  not  like  to  be  z«  that  man's  power  when  he 
is  angry. 

208.  After  launching  the  ship,  we  set  sail  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  Salamis. 

XIV. 

209.  I  gave  you  the  money  on  condition  of  your  using  it 
well. 

210.  Jupiter  bade  Deucalion  ask  for  whatever  he  wanted. 

211.  If  I  must  do  this,  I  shall  do  it  better  ivithout  your 
assistance. 

212.  He  came  and  told  Nicias  that  he  intended  to  sail  away 
on  the  morrow. 

213.  I  will  give  you  this  axe  to  cut  down  your  trees  with. 

214.  They  all  denied  that  you  were  the  man  who  had  done 
this. 

215.  T  don't  know  what  may  happen,  if  he  finds  me  here. 

216.  When  I  arrived  at  Athens,  I  found  my  brother  wait- 
ing for  me. 
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217.  When  they  had  come  to  close  quarters  the  soldiers  drew 
their  swords. 

218.  If  I  had  only  seen  you  sooner,  all  this  would  not  have 
occurred. 

219.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  kindness. 

220.  You  need  never  be  at  a  loss  where  to  go. 

221.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  birds  there  are,  and 
of  what  sort. 

222.  They  asked  me  what  induced  you  to  leave  the  town. 

223.  I  always  feared  his  coming  to  some  harm. 

224.  Seven  times  already  have  I  told  you  not  to  be  idle. 

XV. 

225.  Critias  wishes  to  be  thought  a  wise  man,  though  he 
is  not  one. 

226.  If  Critias  thinks  he   is  wise,  whe7i  he  is  not,  what 
shall  we  call  him  .? 

227.  I  fear  I  am  not  clever  enough  to  teach  you  all  you 
want  to  learn. 

228.  A  man  cannot  be  too  soon  about  getting  himself  a  good 
wife. 

229.  Ought  you  not  then  to  abstain  from  actions  of  this 
sort  t 

230.  'I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,'  replied  Aristippus. 

231.  Tell  me  plainly  what  sort  of  friends  you  would  like 
to  have. 

232.  If  you  spend  all  you  earn,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
give  away. 

233.  Who  knows  whether  his  son  will  turn  out  wise  or 
foolish } 

234.  Socrates  asked  Euthydemus  what  was  the  difference 
between  an  intemperate  man  and  a  beast. 
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235.  If  you  want  to   know  what  virtue  really  is,  try  to 
practise  it. 

236.  Socrates  was  accused  of  saying  that  the  sun  was  a 
stone  and  the  moon  earth. 

237.  Try,  if  you  can,  Critobulus,  to  be  a  brave  man. 

238.  We  all  love  the  man  who  is  foremost  to  do  a  good 
action. 

239.  How  this  can  be  brought  to  pass  I  cannot  imagine. 

240.  If  fighting  is  needed,  what  will  be  the  use  of  philo- 
sophy } 

XVI. 

241.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  ought  to  have  done  this  or 
not. 

242.  //  is  a  true  saying  that  no  man  is  at  all  times  wise. 

243.  Before  I  saw  the  boy  I  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

244.  Should  anyone  say  that  a  king  need  not  obey  the 
laws,  he  would  speak  falsely. 

245.  There   is   a   wonderful  difference  between    rashness 
and  courage. 

246.  You  evidently  do  not  know  as  much  as  you  think 
you  do. 

247.  Do  you  think  I  would  punish  a  boy  who  was  trying 
his  best  to  learn  ?    not  I. 

248.  If  I  wanted  a  true  friend,  where  must  I  go  to  find 
him  ? 

249.  The  more  you  try  to  persuade  a  donkey  to  proceed, 
the  less  he  will  obey  you. 

250.  I  am  afraid  Clearchus  does  not  manage  his  soldiers 
as  he  ought. 

251.  I  asked  him  if  the  house  he  had  bought  was  to  his 
liking. 

D 
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252.  Cleon  was  not  well  pleased  at  his  friends  being  so 
prosperous. 

253.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  got  on  at  Athens 
yesterday. 

254.  If  he  had  meant  to  do  this  at  all,  he  should  have  done 
it  sooner. 

255.  He  asked  me  why  no  one  ever  trusted  him. 

256.  I  replied,  'You  are  not  the   sort  of  man  for  anyone 
to  trust.' 

XVII. 

257.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  tell  you  this  or  not. 

258.  Singing  loud  is  not  the  same  thing  as  singing  well. 

259.  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  so  I  should  blame  him. 

260.  The  master  has  told  the  boys  tAvice  already  not  to 
talk. 

261.  If  they  continue  talking,  they  will  be  punished  pre- 
sently. 

262.  There  are  some  who  think  wine  is  better  than  water. 

263.  But  I  am  not  sure  whether  water  is  not  better  than 
wine. 

264.  I  will  not  go  away  till  you  have  promised  to  oblige 
me. 

265.  The  slave  fled  for  refuge  into  a  temple,  that  he  might 
not  be  caught  and  punished. 

266.  I  asked  why  he  stayed  at  home  so   long,  when  he 
7Jiight  have  gone  abroad. 

267.  You  shall  certainly  not  go  out  to-day,  if  I  can  pre- 
vent it. 

268.  If  I  meet  the  doctor  in  the  town,  I  will  pay  him  his 
fee. 
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269.  Unless  I  had  been  there  myself,  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible. 

270.  I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  intended  to  do. 

271.  Tell  me  quickly  what  I  want  to  know. 

272.  It  is  not  my  ivi'sh  that  you  should  stay  here  all  day. 

XVIII. 

273.  Why  were  you  not  at  home  to  welcome  me  .^ 

274.  He  promised  to  come  if  ever  I  sent  for  him. 

275.  I  did  not  clearly  understand  what  the  old  man  meant 
to  say. 

276.  I  will  not  stop  speaking  till  I  have  persuaded  you. 

277.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

278.  Are  you  going  to  disobey  me.?    what  folly  ! 

279.  Edictum  est  militibus  ne  castris  exirent. 

280.  If  you  are  mad  enough  to  do  this,  you  will  surely  be 
punished. 

281.  The  Greeks  thought  that  if  they  chose  Hegesander, 
they  would  be  likely  to  prosper. 

282.  When  Agias  saw  the  boy  running  past,  he  caught 
hold  of  him  by  the  left  leg. 

283.  The    soldiers    asked    Clearchus   why    they   had    to 
endure  so  many  hardships. 

284.  If  nothing  prevents  me,  I  will  come  directly  after 
dinner. 

285.  He  is  too  wise  to  be  angry  at  so  trifling  a  matter. 

286.  I  have  long  been  wishing  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
love  you. 

287.  The  better  a  man  is  the  more  men  often  hate  him. 

288.  If  anyone  says  this  is  true,  I  will  not  believe  him. 
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XIX. 

289.  In  the  hearing  (?/"the  people  Cleon  spoke  as  follows. 

290.  Try  to  touch  me  without  my  perceiving  it. 

291.  Do  you  not   understand  this,  you  who  understand 
most  things  t 

292.  It  is  of  more  importance  what  you  are  than  who  you 
are. 

293.  Beware  of  associating  with  evil  companions. 

294.  This  being  the  case,  we  need  proceed  no  further. 

295.  There   is  no   living  pleasantly  with  such  a  wife  as 
this. 

296.  So  far   from   confessing  his  faults,  he   even   denies 
them. 

297.  Do   not  be   so   foolish  as  to  go   up  that  mountain 
without  a  guide. 

298.  When  I  went  yesterday  to  see  him,  he  was  not  at 
home. 

299.  If  I  had  caught  you  in  the  town,  I  would  have  sent 
you  home  again. 

300.  The  enemy  must  be  resisted  if  they  attempt  to  cross 
the  river. 

301.  I  knew  that  if  we  fought  we  should  prove  victorious. 

302.  What  you  have  sworn  to   do,  you  ought  to  do  at 
once. 

303.  No  one  is  so  strong  as  not  to  be  ill  sometimes. 

304.  Though  I  suffer  much  I  am  not  allowed  to  com- 
plain. 

XX. 

305.  Beware  of  promising  what  you  would  be  unable  to 
perform. 

306.  Haec,  sive  recte  sive  male  facta  sunt,  ego  me  fecisse 
confiteor. 
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307.  Some  men,  if  they  suffered  as  much  as  I  do,  would 
think  themselves  badly  treated. 

308.  See  that  you  don't  try  to  get  along  too  fast. 

309.  Do  you  know  if  Agathocles  surrendered  of  his  own 
accord  ? 

310.  The   vessel  is    said  to   have    sunk  ivhen  at  a  little 
distance  from  land. 

311.  About  the  same  time  that  you  passed  my  house  1 
was  standing  in  the  street. 

312.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  nature  ajid  extent  of  his 
dominions. 

313.  If  Eumenes  persists  in  this  course  of  action,  I  shall  ask 
him  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be. 

314.  Surely  they  will  never  be  so  fooHsh  as  to  prefer  war 
to  peace. 

315.  There  is  no  saying  what  he  may  do  under  provocatio?i. 

316.  Do  you  know  that  if  you  strive  after  virtue  you  will 
be  happy  all  your  life .? 

317.  Why  did  they  condemn  Xanthippus  to  death  without 
knowing  the  truth  ? 

318.  Should  he  charge  me  with  folly,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  beheve  him. 

319.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

320.  We  hear  that   you   have  succeeded   in  this  matter 
beyond  your  expectations. 

XXI. 

321.  After  besieging  the  town   four   months,   Lamachus 
took  it,  inhabitants  and  all. 

322.  I  am  told  that  about  seven  hundred  men  marched  up 
the  hill  last  night. 
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323.  Nothing  could  ever  prevent  Callistratus  from  doing 
what  he  deemed  to  be  right. 

324.  How  is  it  that  you  are  so  clever  at  finding  fault  with 
others  ? 

325.  Before  reaching  my  father's  house  you  will  have  to 
cross  the  river. 

326.  I  would   not  take  so  much  pains  merely  to   oblige 
Amynias. 

327.  Am  I  then  to  be  taught  wisdom  by  a  litde  boy  like 
you  ? 

328.  You   all  look   at  me,   as  if  you   expected   to   hear 
something  wonderful. 

329.  Why  do  you  prefer  to  live  so  miserably,  when  you 
might  lead  a  happy  life  } 

330.  I  knew  that  if  you  were  iji  my  place,  you  would  do 
the  same  as  I  am  doing. 

331.  You  need  not  have  come  so  far  to  tell  me  this  old 
story. 

332.  Do  you  suppose  that  Socrates  ever  acted  impiously 
or  unjustly  ? 

333.  I  promise   that  if  I   ever  return  safe  home,   I   will 
reward  you. 

334.  He  would  never  have  concealed  this  from  me,  unless 
he  had  had  good  reason  for  it. 

335.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  if  he  does  not 
learn  wisdom. 

336.  He  used  to  wait  about  the  house  about  daybreak,  till 
the  door  was  opened. 

XXH. 

337.  After  Charicles  had  spoken,  all  the  people  applauded. 

338.  Hannibal,  si  quis  alius,  bello  erat  peritus. 
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339.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  go  to  Ephesus  in  a  few 
days. 

340.  He  came  home  to  dinner,  although  no  one  expected 
his  return. 

341.  It  is  not  proper  to  bathe  when  the  water  is  so  cold. 

342.  Where  we  shall  go  this  summer  we  do  not  yet  know. 

343.  Whenever  he  came  home  late,  he  went  to  bed  without 
supper. 

344.  I  would  never  believe  him  to  be  a  thief,  unless  he 
were  caught  stealing. 

345.  He  sent  me  to  tell  you  not  to  give  these  men  any 
answer. 

346.  Omnes  precantur  deos  ut  mala  a  se  avertant. 

347.  I  shall  remain  here  only  on  condition  that  you  keep 
me  company. 

348.  It  so  happened  that  not  one   of  the   generals  was 
present  oji  that  occasi'oji. 

349.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  to  be  thus  treated? 

350.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  would  grant  me 
what  I  ask. 

351.  How  is  it  that  you  take  so  long  a  time  to  learn   a 
few  things  ? 

352.  How  hard  it  is  for  a  man,  who  wishes  to  mind  his 
own  business,  to  live  at  Athens ! 

XXIII. 

353.  We  must  all  try  as  much  as  we  can  to  learn  what  is 
good  for  us. 

354.  What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who  never  called  the 
same  thing  hy  the  same  name  ? 

355.  Quisnam    Cratippum   impediet,    quominus    Athenas 
redeat } 
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356.  If  you  do  me  a  kindness,  be  sure  you  will  get  gratitude 
in  return. 

357.  Thus  having  bidden  each  other  farewell,  each  went 
his  own  way. 

358.  He  seems  to  be  at  a  loss,  and  not  to  know  how  to 
begin  his  speech. 

359.  I   should  certainly   invite   many   friends  to    dinner, 
whenever  I  offered  a  sacrifice. 

360.  It  is  the  height  of  ioViy  to  use  for  our  hurt  what  was 
made  for  our  benefit. 

361.  Socrates  believed  that  nothing  could  ever  escape  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gods. 

362.  If  you  are  not  hungry  or  thirsty,  do  not  force  yourself 
to  eat  and  drink. 

363.  If  the  Lesbians  want   more  money,   let   them   send 
ships  to  obtain  it. 

364.  Although  Chaerephon  is  an  old  man,  he  still  serves 
in  the  army. 

365.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  city  would  have 
surrendered  within  ten  days  ? 

366.  The  little  boy,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  bird, 
began  to  cry. 

367.  Cleon  then  departed,  promising  to  perform  all  that 
he  had  undertaken. 

368.  The  mother  proceeded  to  ask  me  which  of  her  two 
daughters  I  thought  the  fairest. 

XXIV. 

369.  That  this   is  possible  I   admit,  but   whether   it    be 
prudent  is  another  matter. 

370.  If  you  had  trusted  that  man  more,  you  would  have 
got  what  you  wanted  long  ago. 
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371.  I  am  afraid  that  no  one  is  likely  to  take  you  Jor  a  poet. 

372.  We  told  Amynias  to  send  word  as  soon  as  ever  he 
arrived  at  Ephesus. 

373.  I  asked  him  what  there  was  to  prevent  me  leaving 
Athens  immediately. 

374.  The  Lacedaemonians  have  taken  up  arms  to  recover 
some  towns  formerly  belonging  to  them. 

375.  A  man  of  your  age  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
water  was  too  cold  for  bathing. 

376.  They  carried  out  their  intentions  as  far  as  they  could, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  effect  all  that  they  desired. 

377.  There  was  not    a    man,   save   Leotychides   himself, 
that  escaped  being  put  to  death. 

378.  He  asked  me  what  on  earth  led  me  to  believe  that 
you  had  done  this  deed. 

379.  So  long  as  my  fortune  lasted  I  lived  in  luxury. 

380.  But  now  that  I  have  spent  my  money,  I  am  forced  to 
live  sparingly. 

381.  I  could  not  have  supposed  Speusippus  to  be  guilty 
of  theft,  had  he  not  confessed  it  himself. 

382.  They  then  marched  straight  for  the  town,  not  being 
in  the  least  aware  of  what  had  happened. 

383.  Socratem  capitis  damnaverunt  Athenienses,  quod  con- 
lempsissef  deos. 

384.  Orders  were  given  to  start  on  the  following  day,  and 
make  for  the  nearest  town. 

XXV. 

385.  What  do  you  think  will  become  of  us  now  that  we 
have  lost  our  leader .? 

386.  The    soldiers  were   much  distressed   at  not  having 
sufficient  money  for  the  journey. 
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387.  When  the    men  were  brought  before  Cleander,  he 
asked  them  \Yhat  they  had  seen. 

388.  If  we  have  no  hope  of  success  in  the  future,  what  will 
be  the  use  of  going  further  ? 

389.  The  army  had  orders  to  be  ready  to  march,  as  soon 
as  the  signal  was  given, 

390.  Socrates  once  asked  a  commander  why  Homer  called 
Agamemnon  the  '  shepherd  of  the  people.' 

391.  Meanwhile   the    generals    held   a    council   upon   the 
question  ^continuing  their  march  inland. 

392.  The  soldiers  agreed,  that  if  anyone  went  out  foraging 
on  his  ov\-n  account,  the  proceeds  should  be  public  property. 

393.  We  all  agreed  that  Chaerephon  was  the  most  trouble- 
some person  we  had  ever  met  with. 

394.  If  the  whole  city  had   acted  as  you  have  done,  we 
should  not  now  be  in  difficulties. 

395.  How  do  you  suppose  I  can  compel  him  to  accom- 
pany me,  if  he  does  not  like  .-^ 

396.  Tissaphernes  promised  to  lead  the  army  to  a  place 
where  they  might  get  plenty  of  provisions. 

397.  Xanthippus  found  fault  with  his  son  for  not  asking 
for  whatever  he  wanted. 

398.  Imperator  milites  hortatus  est  ut  vallum  struerent, 
arma  caperent,  se  suaque  defenderent. 

399.  Permultum    sane   interest,    quales    sint    imperatores 
nostri  quam  qui  sint. 

400.  Quis  dixit,  non  aurum  habere  sibi  praeclarum  videri, 
sed  iis  qui  haberent  imperare } 


THIRD    PART. 

I. 

Xenophon  with  his  two  hundred  cavalry  arrived  at  Ty- 
riaeum,  having  now  {rjdr])  marched  more  than  thirteen  stadia 
through  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Here  he  met  Epyaxa,  the  wife 
of  Syennesis,  king  of  CiHcia,  and,  m  order  io  please  her,  he 
made  {iniddle)  a  review  of  his  whole  army.  But  when  the 
queen  saw  the  Greek  soldiers  charging  at  full  speed,  she 
feared  greatly  and  cried  out.  The  barbarians  also  fled  to 
their  tents  vi  much  alarm  ^ 

II. 

They  therefore  without,  as  had  been  agreed,  gave  the 
signal,  and  one  of  the  sentinels  from  the  wall  answered  them ; 
then  they  ran  immediately  to  those  places  in  which  -  they  had 
been  ordered  to  set  the  ladders.  But  by  some  accident  the 
other  sentinel  was  not  upon  his  own  part  of  the  wall,  so  that 
when  the  ladder  was  placed  there  {gcfi.  ads.)  a  soldier  cried 
out,  that  he  might  get  help. 

III. 

Some  of  the  cavalry  then  rode  up  and  told  Agesilaus  that 
there  were  eighty  of  the  enemy's  soldiers  hidden  under  the 
temple,  and  asked  him  what  they  should  do.  And  Agesilaus, 
although  he  ^  was  severely  wounded,  did  not  forget  the  deity, 
but  ordered  them  to  let  the  enemy  go  and  not  to  injure 
them. 

'  Use  a  participle  with  adverb.  -  Say  'thither  where.' 

'  Say  '  had  many  wounds.' 
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IV. 


]\Ielani6n  then  with  his  eight  thousand  marched  through 
Phrygia  and  Cihcia.  and  came  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  But 
as  the  enemy  nowhere  appeared,  he  ascended  a  certain  hill 
to  view  the  country  ichich  lay  ^  below.  Through  the  plain 
flowed  the  river  Pyramus,  and  between  the  hill  and  the  river 
there  was  not  a  single  house  or  tree.  Beyond  the  river  the 
enemy's  camp  extended  four  stades  in  length,  and  guards 
were  stationed  at  ever}-  gate.  The  rest  of  the  army  remained 
within  the  camp,  some  sitting  by  the  fires,  others  slowly 
pacing  to  and  fro.  All,  as  it  seemed,  were  ready  ^/br  an 
engagement  on  that  same  day,  or  at  least  upon  the  morrow. 
But  the  king  himself  was  not  ^isible,  nor  did  iNIelanion  know 
where  he  was.  Presently  a  messenger  rode  up  with  the  jiews 
that  the  king's  force  was  very  near-at-hand. 


After  this  Leotychides  the  ^legarian  obtained  the  kingdom, 
and  one  son  was  born  to  him  named  Zeuxidemus.  This  son 
however  was  never  king  of  Sparta,  for  he  died  before  his 
father,  leaving  one  child  Archidemus.  When  Leotychides 
had  lost  Zeuxidemus  he  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  no  son  but  a  daughter  only. 

VI. 

Idathyrsus.  king  of  the  Scythians,  against  whom  Darius 
was  marching,  tried  to  persuade  the  Ionian  chiefs  to  free 
themselves  by  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Danube. 
When  they  refused,  because  of  their  promise  to  Darius,  he 
called  them  slaves  and  cowards. 

^  Do  not  use  a  relative  pronoun.  -  wj  w-ith  fut.  part. 
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VII. 

LysimachuSj  having  been  conquered  in  Thrace,  and  forced 
to  surrender  himself  and  his  army  for  want  of  water,  after- 
wards exclaimed  (as  he  was)  drinking,  '  Yox  ilviKo)  what  a 
small  gratification  have  I  made  myself  a  slave.' 

VIII. 

Now  Tachybulus,  seeing  that  his  men  were  weak  for  want 
of  food,  desired  to  relieve  them ;  so,  having  found  a  certain 
man  of  Boeotia,  who  said  that  villages  were  near,  whence  they 
might  get  provisions  for  the  army,  he  proclaimed  that  all  luho 
desired  it  might  go  for  (eVi)  the  provisions.  And  hearing 
this  two  thousand  men  immediately  went  out  from-among  the 
soldiers.  But  while  they  were  in  the  villages  and  were  taking 
the  provisions,  the  enemy's  cavalry,  seeing  the  Greeks  plun- 
dering, fell  upon  them,  and  slew  of  them  not  fewer  than  five 
hundred.  Besides  these,  more  than  eight  hundred  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  prisoners. 

IX. 

The  rest  of  the  Greeks  then  fled  to  the  mountains ;  and 
hereupon  a  messenger  came  running  very  fast  and  reported 
the  matter  to  Xenophon,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  succour 
the  men,  and  seventy  chosen  warriors  with  him.  These  re- 
covered the  fugitives,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  camp  in 
safety.  By  this  time  night  was  coming  on,  and  some  of  the 
Mysian  cavalry  suddenly  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Greeks, 
slaying  some  and  pursuing  the  remainder  as  far  as  the  camp. 
Whereupon  the  Greeks  ran  at  once  to  (eVI)  their  arms,  but 
they  thought  it  not  safe  to  pursue  the  enemy  in  the  dark,  so 
they  passed  the  whole  night  07i  guard. 
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Then  Orontes  coming  to  Cyrus  at  Sittace  told  him  all  thai 
had  happened.  Cyrus  however  said,  '  I  will  not  be  a  judge 
for  you  (//.)  in  such  matters ;  but  go,  tell  the  king  that  I  will 
be  with  him  on  this  very  day.'  So  Orontes  departed,  taking 
with  him  four  thousand  heavy-armed  and  a  thousand  cavalry, 
and  marching  through  the  plain  they  came  on  the  third  day 
to  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  very  deep  and  broad  in  that 
place.  And  in  this  district  provisions  were  plentiful ;  so  the 
army  took  much  corn  and  barley  and  wine,  and  oil  in  jars, 
and  they  feasted  there  for  thirteen  days  with  good  cheer.  Thus 
everything  turned  out  as  they  desired. 

XI. 

When  Agathocles  was  besieging  a  certain  city,  some  soldiers 
on  the  walls  insulted  him  saying,  '  Son  of  a  potter,  whence 
will  you  get  pay  for  your  soldiers.?'  He  answered  smiling, 
'I  shall  take  your  city  and  give  it  to  them.'  After  a  few 
days  he  took  the  city  by  storm;  then,  having  sold  the  prisoners 
as  slaves,  he  gained  a  large  sum  of  money. 

XII. 

Since  this  seemed  to  the  Thebans  to  be  the  best  advice, 
they  straightway  sent  and  asked  the  people  of  Aegina  to 
help  them,  as  they  were  their  kinsmen.  The  Aeginetans, 
pleased  at  the  request  and  remembering  their  old  grudge 
against  the  Athenians,  at  once  began  war  wdthout  procla- 
mation. Sailing  off  in  their  men  of  war,  they  ravaged  Phalerum 
and  many  other  places  along  the  shore,  and  (by)  so  doing 
greatly  injured  the  Athenians. 
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XIII. 
They  say  that  Niobe  (while)  still  alive  was  turned  into  a 
stone  on  the  tomb  of  her  children.  But  whoever  believes 
that  a  woman  was  formed  out  of  a  stone  or  a  stone  out  of  a 
woman  is  a  simpleton.  The  truth  is  as  follows.  Niobe, 
when  her  children  died,  made  a  stone  image  and  set  it  up  on 
their  tomb ;  therefore  this  story  is  told  about  her. 

XIV. 

Thence,  after  feasting,  they  advanced  eight  stadia,  and 
came  to  a  beautiful  city,  where  they  saw  men  women  and 
children  rejoicing  exceedingly.  A  great  battle  had  taken 
place,  and  the  enemy,  after  many  had  been  slain,  was  defeated. 
The  victor  with  his  soldiers  happened  to  he  present ;  many 
-were  the  honours  which^  the  people  bestowed  upon  him. 
Great  was  the  joy,  but  greater  still  was  the  gratitude  of  the 
survivors,  for  i7i  those  days  men  who  were  defeated  in  battle 
suffered  terrible  things  at-the-hands-of  {rrpos  icith  gen.)  their 
conquerors. 

XV. 

Once  an  old  man  having  cut  some  wood  (//.)  was  carrying 
it  on  his  shoulders  along  the  roa^d.  Tired  with  the  weight  of 
his  burden,  he  threw  away  the  wood  and  called  for  Death. 
Death  then  straightway  appearing  asked  him  what  he  wanted. 
Then  the  old  man  repHed,  '  I  want  you  to  put  this  load  again 
upon  my  shoulders.' 

XVI. 

The  guards  happened  not  to  be  at  the  gate  when  Xenias 
came  running  up ;  so  he  shouted  to  the  men  inside  the  town 
to  summon  some  fresh  sentinels  to  their  post.     But  they  did 
^   See  note  i,  p.  44. 
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not  understand  clearly  what  he  said  (cpdeyyofxac),  and  no  one 
came  aJ  his  biddi?ig.  Then  Xenias  got  very  angry,  and 
taking  off  his  helmet,  which  was  of  brass  and  very  heavy,  he 
threw  it  with  all  his  might  into  the  face  of  the  nearest  man 
inside  the  gates.  But  this  happened  to  be  not  a  soldier  at  all, 
but  a  quiet  harmless  old  man,  who  had  come  up  hearing  the 
noise,  and  was  just  putting  his  head  outside  the  gate  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  So  this  old  man  was  much  surprised 
(at)  receiving  what  he  by  no  means  expected. 

XVII. 

A  herdsman  who  was  tending  a  herd  of  cattle  once  lost  a 
calf.  He  then  went  through  all  the  district  and  spent  his 
time  (in)  looking  for  it.  After  some  time  he  prayed  to  Zeus 
to  show  him  the  robber  who  stole  the  calf,  saying  that  he 
would  sacrifice  a  kid  to  him.  Next  day,  as  he  was  walking 
through  a  wood,  he  found  a  lion  eating  the  calf.  Being  greatly 
frightened  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and  prayed,  saying, 
'  O  lord  Zeus,  if  only  I  escape  from  this  lion,  I  will  sacrifice 
a  bull  to  thee.' 

XVIII. 

Sciliarus  left  behind  him  many  children.  Now  when  he 
w^as  about  to  die,  he  gave  each  boy  a  bundle  of  javelins  and 
ordered  them  to  break  it.  All  having  tried  in  vain  to  break 
the  bundle,  he  himself  took  out  the  javehns  one  by  one  and 
broke  them  all  easily.  '  This,'  said  he,  '  teaches  you  that 
you  will  keep  strong  (by)  standing  together,  but  that  if  you 
quarrel  you  will  become  weak.' 

XIX. 

After  the  victory  was  wo?t,  the  Greek  generals  held  a 
meeting  about  the  distribution  of  the  spoil,  intending  to  give 
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the  largest  portion  to  the  one  who  should  appear  most 
worthy  of  it.  It  was  likewise  determined  to  name  the  second 
in  order,  that  he  also  might  receive  the  honour  that  was  due 
to  him.  But  when  the  votes  were  taken  {^r]<\>ov<i  n'^eo-^cu) 
each  man  was  found  to  have  assigned  the  first  prize  to  him- 
self, while  all  had  given  the  second  to  Themistocles.  So  for 
a  long  time  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do,,  all  being  equal ; 
but  at  last  Themistocles,  finding  himself  to  be  second  in  the 
estimafmi  of  the  others,  but  first  hi  his  own,  claimed  to  re- 
ceive the  largest  share  of  the  spoil. 

XX. 

Once  during  a  he azy  fall  0/ snow,  a  stranger  asked  one  of 
the  Scythian  chieftains  whether  he  was  cold,  seeing  that  he 
went  about  naked.  The  Scythian  asked  the  stranger  in 
return  if  his  face  was  cold ;  and  when  the  other  replied  in 
the  negative,  he  said,  'Xo  inore  am  I,  for  I  am  all  face.' 

XXI. 

During  the  Persian  war  the  Athenians,  fearing  for  their 
safety,  determined  to  abandon  their  city,  and  conveying  their 
wives  and  children  to  Troezen,  to  go  on  board  their  ships 
and  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  sea.  But  otie  Cyrsilus 
proposed  that  they  should  remain  at  Athens  and  admit 
Xerxes  into  the  city.  Thereupon  the  citizens  enraged  at 
his  cowardice  stoned  Cyrsilus  to  death,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

XXII. 

Cadmus  is  said  to  have  slain  a  dragon  at  Dirce,  and  to 
have  sown  its  teeth  in  the  same  district.  From  these  teeth  it 
was  said  that  armed  men  sprang  up.  But  the  true  story  is 
as  follows.    Cadmus,  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  came  to  Thebes  to 
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his  brother  to  contend  for  the  sovereignty.  Amongst  his 
possessions  he  had  a  number  of  elephant's  teeth.  Now  the 
king  of  the  Thebans  was  named  Draco,  whom  Cadmus  slew 
and  became  king  in  his  stead.  Then  the  friends  of  Draco 
fought  against  Cadmus,  and  having  plundered  his  goods 
stole  the  teeth.  After  this  they  fled  and  were  scattered  in 
different  directions  (a'AXoi  aXXa^^).  Starting  again  from  these 
places  they  made  war  upon  the  Thebans,  and  since  they  had 
stolen  the  teeth  the  Thebans  said,  '  Cadmus  has  brought 
upon  us  these  misfortunes,  having  slain  Draco,  and  from  his 
{(KeLvov)  teeth  many  fierce  warriors  have  risen  up  to  fight 
against  us.' 

XXIII. 

The  cavalry  then  dispersing  began  to  set  everything  on 
fire  wherever  they  went,  and  the  peltasts  marching 
abreast  of  them  along  the  heights,  burnt  whatever  they 
found  combustible.  The  main  body  too  did  the  same,  if 
they  found  anything  left  behind  by  the  others,  so  that  the 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  the  Greek  force  to 
be  very  numerous.  As  soon  as  it  was  time  (o^pa)  they 
mounted  a  hill  and  encamped.  When  they  caught  sight  of 
the  enemy's  fires,  about  five  miles  distant,  they  themselves 
then  lighted  as  many  fires  as  they  could. 

As  soon  as  they  had  had  supper  the  order  ivas  given  to 
put  out  all  the  fires,. and  having  stationed  sentinels,  they  lay 
down  to  sleep.  At  daybreak,  having  prayed  to  the  Gods 
and  arrayed  themselves  for  battle,  they  continued  their  march 
iviih  the  greatest  possible  speed.  Timasion  and  the  cavalr}', 
taking  the  guides  and  riding  forward,  reached  the  top  of  the 
hill  where  the  Greeks  were  besieged,  but  saw  no  troops 
there.  This  they  reported  to  Xenophon,  wondering  what 
could  have  happened. 
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XXIV. 

In  the  following  year  Lysander  again  commanded  the 
navy,  although  it  was  contrary  to  custom  that  the  same  man 
should  be  twice  admiral.  He  sailed  to  Lampsacus,  and  since 
he  was  first  to  arrive,  prevented  the  Athenians  from  saving 
the  town,  which  soon  surrendered  to  him.  Then  having 
waited  until  the  Athenian  sailors  had  left  their  ships  to  obtain 
provisions,  he  quickly  captured  as  many  as  he  could  and 
gave  chase  to  the  remainder. 

XXV. 

Diogenes  once,  when  washing  vegetables,  laughed  at 
Aristippus  as  he  passed  by,  saying,  '  If  you  had  learnt  to  eat 
vegetables,  you  would  not  have  been  a  slave  in  the  court  of 
a  tyrant.'  Aristippus  replied,  '  If  you  had  known  how  to 
behave  among  men,  you  would  not  now  have  been  washing 
vegetables.'  Once  when  Dionysius  asked  him  why  the 
philosophers  haunt  the  doors  of  the  rich,  while  the  rich  do 
not  frequent  those  of  the  philosophers,  he  said,  '  Because  the 
former  know  what  they  want,  but  the  latter  do  not.' 

XXVL 

The  frogs,  distressed  because  they  had  no  king,  sent 
envoys  to  Zeus  to  ask  him  to  provide  one  for  them.  The 
father  of  the  gods,  perceiving  their  simplicity,  smiled  and 
threw  down  a  log  into  the  water.  The  frogs,  alarmed  at  the 
noise,  hid  themselves  by  diving  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
After  some  time  one  of  them  chanced  to  lift  up  his  head 
above  the  water,  and  after  examining  the  log-of-wood 
summoned  the  rest.  Soon  finding  that  the  log  remained 
motionless,  they  swam  up  to  it,  and  leaping  upon  it  sat 
there,  insulting  it    in  every  possihte  ivay.     Then   they  sent 

E  2 
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anolher  message  to  Zeus,  saying  that  the  king  he  had  sent 
was  useless.  The  god  then  being  angry  sent  a  water-snake, 
by  which  they  were  all  seized  and  devoured.  This  fable 
teaches  us  to  submit  to  present  misfortunes,  lest  greater  evils 
come  upon  us. 

XXVII. 
When  Xerxes  was  marching  against  Greece  he  was  mag- 
nificenily  entertained  at  Celaenae,  by  one  Pythius.  Xerxes 
asked  him  how  much  money  he  had,  and  thanked  him 
greatly  for  his  hospitality.  Pythius,  highly  gratified  at  this, 
proceeded  to  ask  a  favour  of  the  king.  He  said  that  his  five 
sons  were  about  to  serve  in  the  Persian  army,  and  prayed 
that  the  eldest  might  be  allowed  to  remain  at  home  to 
support  him  in  his  old  age.  '  What  I '  said  Xerxes,  '  dost 
thou  dare  to  talk  to  me  about  thy  son.  when  I  myself  am  on 
the  march  with  all  the  relatives  and  friends  that  I  have  ? ' 
He  then  gave  orders  that  the  eldest  son,  zi'/iose  life  Pythius 
had  desired  to  save,  should  be  instantly  put  to  death. 

xxvni. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Solon  met  a  stranger  who  said  that 
he  had  lately  come  from  Athens.  When  Solon  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  news  to  tell,  the  man,  as  he  was  taught,  said, 
'  X'othing.  except  that  a  young  man  is  dead,  the  son  of  a 
certain  nobleman,  whom  all  the  citizens  honoured,  and  who 
is  now  abroad.'  '  Who  would  not  pity  the  father,'  said  Solon, 
'  whoever  he  may  be  ?  But  what  is  his  name  ? '  '  I  do  not 
remember,'  said  the  stranger,  '  although  I  have  heard  it. 
They  said  that  he  was  very  just  and  wise."  Solon,  fearing 
very  much  lest  it  should  be  his  own  son  who  was  dead, 
asked  whether  it  was  Solon's  name  he  had  heard ;  and  when 
the  stranger  said  that  it  was,  he  hurst  into  tears,  beat  his  head, 
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and  said  such  things  as  ^\Tetched  men  are  wont  {(f)iK€(o)  to 
say.  Afterwards  however  it  appeared  that  the  story  was  not 
true. 

XXIX. 
Once  a  farmer  had  a  fat  goose,  which  was  stolen  from 
him.  So  he  went  and  complained  to  the  priest,  desiring 
him  to  recover  the  goose  for  him,  if  he  could.  The  priest 
promised  to  try.  So  the  next  day,  when  all  the  people  were 
assembled,  he  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  as  though  he  would 
address  them,  and  bade  everyone  sit  down.  When  they  had 
all  /aken  their  seats,  he  said,  '  Why  don't  you  all  sit  down  ? ' 
'■  We  are  all  sitting  ready.'  they  cried.  '  Nay '  (akXa),  said 
the  priest,  '  the  man  who  stole  the  goose  is  not  sitting.' 
'YeSy  I  am'  exclaimed  the  thief.  *  Say  you  so ? '  replied 
the  priest ;  '  then  I  charge  you  to  take  the  goose  back  again 
immediately.' 

XXX. 

After  Heracles  was  taken  up  to  heaven,  his  sons  fleeing  from 
Eur}'stheus  came  to  Athens,  and  sitting  down  at  the  altar 
of  Zeus  craved  assistance.  Eurystheus  bade  the  Athenians 
surrender  the  fugitives,  threatening  war  ;  but  they  refused  to 
give  them  up,  preferring  to  decide  the  matter  by  conflict. 
The  sons  of  Eurystheus  were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  the 
king  himself  took  to  flight.  Hyllus  pursued  and  captured 
Eurystheus ;  he  slew  him  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  to 
Alcmena,  the  miOther  of  Heracles,  who  bored  out  the  eyes  of 
Eurystheus  with  a  pin. 

XXXI. 

We  are  told  that  when  Croesus  heard  what  the  men  of 
Lampsacus  had  done,  he  sent  them  a  letter,  bidding  them 
surrender  ^liltiades.     They  hesitated  for  some  time  what  to 
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do,  for  Croesus  had  threatened  that  he  would  destroy  them 
*  Hke  {rpo-nov)  a  pine-tree.'  They  therefore  consulted  one  of 
the  soothsayers  as  to  what  this  saying  might  mean.  He 
replied,  '  The  pine-tree  is  the  only  one  which,  when  once  cut 
down,  never  puts  forth  any  more  branches,  but  perishes 
utterly.'  Alarmed  at  these  words,  the  men  were  afraid  of 
what  Croesus  might  do  to  them,  and  accordingly  gave  up 
Miltiades. 

XXXII. 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  as  soon  as  the  Thurians 
had  prepared  to  join  them  with  as  large  a  force  as  they  could 
muster,  ordered  their  ships  to  coast  along  until  they  came  to 
Croton.  They  themselves  having  first  reviewed  their  land 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sybaris,  marched  through  the 
Thurian  territory.  Now  when  they  reached  the  river  Hylias, 
the  people  of  Croton  sent  and  told  them  that  they  would  not 
allow  the  army  to  pass  through  their  country.  They  there- 
fore encamped  by  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
their  vessels  met  them.  On  the  following  day  they  put  all 
their  men  on  board  and  coasted  along,  touching  at  all  the 
towns  except  Locri,  till  they  arrived  at  Petra. 

XXXIII. 

One  day  the  king  lost  his  way  in  the  forest  and  came  to  a 
poor  man's  cottage  unknown.  After  supper  the  man  and 
his  wife  began  to  talk  about  the  king,  saying  that  in  most 
respects  he  was  a  good  man,  but  that  he  often  neglected  his 
friends,  because  he  was  so  fond  of  hunting.  The  king  did  not 
say  anything  at  the  time,  but  went  away.  Next  day  at 
sunrise  he  rode  up  to  the  cottage  accompanied  by  his 
guards  i^opv^opoi).  As  he  wore  his  purple  robe  and  crown 
he    was    easily  recognised,  and  he   then  spoke   as  follows : 
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'Since  the  day  when  I  began  to  reign,  I  have  never  heard 
any  true  words  about  myself  until  I  saw  you  and  your  wife 
yesterday/ 

XXXIV. 
As  soon  as  Aristeides  saw  them,  he  advanced  a  long  way 
before  his  troops,  and  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  conjured 
them  by  the  gods  of  their  country,  '  to  abandon  this  impious 
war  and  not  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  who  were  hastening  to 
aid  the  men  that  were  now  risking  their  lives  for  the  safety 
of  Greece.'  Finding  however  that  instead  of  listening  to  him 
they  advanced  in  a  hostile  manner,  he  quitted  his  design  of 
going  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  began  to  fight  with 
these  Greeks,  the  greater  part  of  whom  presently  gave  way 
and  retreated. 

XXXV. 

The  Athenians  then  sent  Demosthenes  to  Sicily  with  sixty- 
five  ships,  and  as  many  men  as  he  could  obtain  from  each 
state.  He  first  of  all  landed  in  Laconia,  and  having  ravaged 
some  of  the  land,  fortified  a  spot  opposite  the  island  of 
Cythera.  He  then  sailed  along  the  coast  towards  Corcyra,  in 
order  to  take  up  some  of  the  allies  there.  On  his  way  thither 
he  was  met  by  Eurymedon,  who  was  now^  returning  from 
Sicily,  for  he  had  been  sent  there  in  the  winter  with  money 
for  the  troops.  When  they  had  consulted  together,  they 
determined  to  send  ten  ships  at  once  to  help  Conon,  the 
commander  at  Naupactus. 

XXXVI. 

Once  there  was  a  very  thoughtless  man  named  ]\Ielanion, 
who  had  a  house.  Overtaken  by  poverty  (for  he  had  formerl}^ 
been  very  rich),  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it.     So  he  put  on 
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his  cloak  and  started  for  the  market-place,  where  a  great 
many  people  used  to  come  together  every  day.  When  he 
arrived  he  explained  his  business  to  those  sitting  around.  It 
happened  there  was  present  a  stranger  who  proposed  to  buy 
himself  a  house  in  that  town.  Therefore,  after  asking  many 
questions  about  the  house  of  IMelanion,  he  said  that  he  desired 
to  see  it,  in  order  that  after  investigadon  he  might  either  take 
it  or  let  it  go.  Thereupon  the  other  said,  '  What  need  of  that  ? 
See !  I  have  with  me  something  which  is  a  proof  of  the 
excellent  building  of  the  house.'  Thus  saying  he  displayed  a 
brick  which  he  was  carrying  hidden  in  his  cloak.  All  laughed 
so  loudly  that  the  foolish  man  retired  without  effecting  his 
purpose. 

XXXVII. 
Thence  we  sailed  to  Ceos,  and  remaining  there  for  nine 
days  because  the  wind  was  contrary,  on  the  tenth  in  the 
evening  igeni)  we  weighed  anchor  and  arrived  next  morning 
at  Deles.  Now  the  Delians  were  troubled  at  that  time  with 
a  pestilential  kind  of  malady.  They  had  ivhite  {leprosy)  ^  on 
their  faces  and  their  hair  turned  white.  They  supposed  that 
this  had  happened  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of 
Apollo.  Thereupon  we  made  our  escape  from  this  island  as 
soon  as  possible,  sailing  away  in  the  night,  for  fear  lest  some 
one  of  us  might  catch  the  same  complaint. 

XXXVIII. 

Upon  this  Alexander  rode  forward  in  front  of  the  line  with 
a  few  companions  and  met  Porus.  Pulling  up  his  horse  he 
greatly  admired  Porus,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  all  down- 
cast in  spirit,  but  came  to  meet  him  like  a  brave  man  who 
had  fought  valiantly  for  his  kingdom.  Alexander  then  first 
^  Say  'they  were  infected  with  while.' 
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asked  him  to  say  what  he  desired  for  himself.  They  say 
that  Porus  answered,  'Treat  me  hke  a  king,  Alexander.' 
Pleased  at  this  request  Alexander  answered,  '  This  shall  be 
your  lot,  Porus,  for  my  sake ;  now  therefore  tell  me  what  you 
would  like  on  your  own  account.'  Porus  replied  that  he 
wished  for  nothing  besides.  Alexander  then  was  still  more 
pleased  at  his  words,  and  gave  him  more  territory  than  he 
had  before,  and  always  for  the  future  treated  him  as  a  friend. 

XXXIX. 

Meanwhile  the  general  sent  forward  a  hundred  picked  men, 
that  as  soon  as  any  gates  were  opened  they  might  be  the 
first  to  rush  in.  These  after  waiting  some  time  had  come  by 
degrees  near  the  town,  while  the  party  within,  having  opened 
the  gates  leading  to  (Kara)  the  m.arket-place  by  cutting  through 
the  bar,  brought  round  a  number  of  men  to  the  postern-gate, 
in  order  by  a  sudden  attack  to  terrify  the  townsmen,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  Next  they  raised  the 
appointed  signal,  which  when  the  general  observed  he 
ordered  his  men  to  rush  forward  with  a  shout.  Thereupon 
some  immediately  rushed  in  through  the  gates,  others  over 
some  square  planks  that  happened  to  be  lying  by  the  wall, 
which  had  fallen  down  and  was  now  being  rebuilt.  T/iis 
movement  caused  the  greatest  consternation  to  those  ^Vithin, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  turned  immediately 
upwards  into  the  higher  quarters  of  the  town,  desiring  to 
take  the  citadel ;  the  rest  of  the  multitude  spread  themselves 
in  all  directions. 

XL. 

Boges,  who  was  governor  of  Eion  in  Thrace,  at  the  time 
when    Xerxes    was    marching    against    Greece,    is    deemed 
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worthy  of  great  commendation.  For  when  he  was  besieged 
by  the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  the  son  of  INIiltiades,  and 
might  have  retired  from  the  city  on  stated  conditions  (eVi 
pTjroIr)  and  returned  into  Asia,  he  refused  to  do  so,  lest  the 
king  should  think  he  had  saved  his  own  life  through  cowardice. 
Therefore  instead  of  surrendering  he  held  out  to  the  last. 
And  when  there  was  no  longer  any  food  in  the  fortress,  he 
raised  a  great  funeral  pile,  slew  his  children,  his  wife,  and  his 
servants,  and  cast  them  all  into  the  fire.  Then  collecting  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  was  in  the  city,  he  flung  it  from  the 
walls  into  the  river  Strymon;  this  done,  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  burning  pile.  For  this  Boges  is  justly  praised  by 
the  Persians  even  to  this  day. 

XLL 

The  Corinthians  then  sent  envoys  to  the  Athenians,  who 
spoke  as  follows  :  '  Ye  do  wrong,  Athenians,  in  beginning 
war  and  breaking  treaties ;  for  while  we  are  avenging 
ourselves  upon  our  enemies,  ye  stand  in  our  way  and  take 
up  arms  against  us.  Now  if  your  purpose  is  to  prevent  us 
from  sailing  to  Corcyra  or  elsewhere,  and  if  you  wish  to 
break  the  treaty,  first  seize  us  who  are  here  and  deal  with  us 
as  enemies.'  The  Corcyraeans  who  heard  this  exclaimed, 
'  Seize  them  and  put  them  to  death  1 '  But  the  Athenians 
replied  as  follows :  '  We  are  neither  beginning  war  nor 
breaking  the  treaties ;  but  we  are  come  to  aid  the  people  of 
Corcyra,  who  are  our  allies.  If  therefore  you  desire  to  sail 
in  any  other  direction,  we  shall  not  stand  in  your  way ;  but  if 
you  are  intending  to  sail  against  Corcyra  or  to  any  of  the 
places  belonging  to  the  Corcyraeans,  we  shall  prevent  it  as 
far  as  is  in  our  power.'  The  Athenians  having  thus  replied, 
the  Corinthians  began  to  prepare  for  their  voyage  homewards. 
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XLII. 


Datis  at  this  time  was  marching  into  Asia  with  his  army, 
and  while  he  was  at  ]\I}'conus  he  saw  a  vision  in  his  sleep. 
What  the  vision  was  is  not  told  us,  but,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  he  made  an  examination  of  the  vessels ;  and  having 
found  in  a  Phoenician  ship  a  gilded  image  of  Apollo,  he 
discovered  that  it  had  been  stolen.  The  same  day  therefore 
he  sailed  off  in  his  own  ship  to  Delos  to  restore  the  image 
to  the  temple  to  which  it  belonged.  Having  reached  the 
island  he  ordered  the  Delians  to  carry  the  image  to  Delium, 
which  is  a  town  of  Boeotia  on  the  sea  opposite  Chalcis. 
After  his  departure  however,  the  Delians  did  not  obey  his 
orders,  but  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  the  Thebans 
conveyed  the  image  to  Delium. 

XLIII. 

Thereupon  the  Scythian  princes,  knowing  that  the  Persians 
were  in  great  distress,  sent  a  herald  to  the  camp  with  presents 
for  king  Darius;  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows. 
The  Persians  asked  the  messenger  what  the  gifts  might 
mean;  he  replied,  however,  that  his  orders  ivere  merely  to 
deHver  them  and  take  his  departure  immediately.  He  bade 
the  Persians,  if  they  were  wise,  to  discover  the  meaning  for 
themselves.  Accordingly  they  held  a  council,  and  after 
various  opinions  had  been  given,  Gobryas  got  up  and  spoke  as 
follows :  *  I  for  my  part  conjecture  the  matter  thus.  Unless 
ye  can  turn  yourselves  into  birds  and  fly  up  into  the  sky, 
or  burrow  in  the  ground  like  mice,  or  become  frogs  and  leap 
into  the  lakes,  ye  will  never  return  home  again,  but  die  in 
this  land,  stricken  (iSaXX©)  by  the  Scythian  arrows.'  Thus 
the  Persians  interpreted  the  gifts. 
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XLIV. 

Themistocles  then  fled  under  compulsion  to  Corcyra.  But 
the  Corcyraeans,  fearing  to  keep  him  and  thus  incur  the 
enmity  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  conveyed  him 
over  to  the  mainland.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  Ephesus, 
and  having  gone  up  the  country  with  one  of  the  Persians  on 
the  coast,  he  sent  a  letter  to  king  Artaxerxes  in  these  terms : 
'  I,  Themistocles,  have  come  to  thee,  who  of  all  the  Greeks 
have  done  most  harm  to  your  house,  while  I  was  compelled 
to  defend  myself  against  thy  father  ;  but  who  also  did  him  far 
more  good  by  preventing  the  Greeks  from  destroying  the 
bridges  over  the  Hellespont,  when  he  was  returning  from 
Europe  into  Asia.  And  now  I  am  here,  able  to  do  thee 
good  service,  being  persecuted  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
my  good-will  to  thee.'  Artaxerxes,  we  are  told,  received 
him  graciously,  and  in  course  of  time,  having  learnt  the  Persian 
language,  Themistocles  was  held  in  great  repute  by  the  king, 
and  promised  to  make  all  Greece  subject  to  him.  But  after- 
wards, finding  himself  unable  io  fulfil  his  promise,  he  is  said 
to  have  committed  suicide  by  poison. 

XLV. 

Once  there  was  a  king  of  Egypt,  Rhampsinitus,  who  was 
the  wealthiest  of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  before  or  after  him. 
Desiring  to  treasure  up  his  riches  in  safety,  he  ordered  a 
chamber  of  stone  to  be  built  for  this  purpose.  The  builder, 
however,  so  contrived  it  that  one  of  the  stones  in  the  outer 
wall  of  this  chamber  should  be  removable  at  pleasure.  On 
his  death-led  he  revealed  the  matter  to  his  two  sons,  and 
showed  them  how  they  might  remove  the  stone  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  king's  money.     After  their  father's  death 
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the  young  men,  following  his  instructions,  entered  the  chamber 
by  night  and  took  away  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
When  they  had  done  this  several  times,  the  king  perceiving 
that  his  treasure  grew  continually  less,  the  doors  of  the 
chamber  being  all  the  while  fast  closed,  he  ordered  traps  to 
be  set  round  the  vessels  in  which  the  money  was  deposited. 
So  when  the  thieves  came  as  before,  one  of  them  entering 
was  immediately  caught  (eve'xeaOai)  in  a  trap.  Finding 
escape  impossible,  he  called  his  brother  and  bade  him  cut  off 
his  head  and  carry  it  away  with  him,  that  he  might  not  be 
recognised.  The  other  did  as  he  was  told,  and  next  day, 
when  the  king  came  and  found  a  body  in  the  trap  without  a 
head  he  was  greatly  astonished. 

XLVI. 

After  these  images  were  stolen,  the  Epidaurians  ceased 
pajdng  the  tribute  to  Athens  which  they  had  agreed  upon. 
The  Athenians  therefore  sent  envoys  to  demand  it ;  but  the 
Epidaurians  replied  that  they  were  not  doing  any  wrong, 
since  as  long  as  they  had  the  images  in  their  country  they 
had  fulfilled  the  agreement,  but  now  that  they  were  taken 
away  it  was  not  fair  that  they  should  still  pay  the  tribute,  but 
that  the  Athenians  must  demand  it  from  the  Aeginetans  who 
now  had  the  images.  The  Athenians  therefore  sent  to 
Aegina  and  demanded  the  images  themselves ;  whereupon 
the  Aeginetans  replied  that  they  would  not  restore  them.  On 
hearing  this  the  Athenians  sent  some  vessels  to  Aegina  to 
take  the  images  by  force. 

XLVII. 

The  townsmen,  finding  that  the  enemy  was  within  their 
walls,  were  much  alarmed  at  first ;  but  perceiving  that  their 
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opponents  were  not  very  numerous,  they  thought  that  by  a 
sudden  attack  they  might  easily  overpower  them.  So  they 
resolved  to  try ;  and  when  everything  was  in  readiness,  while 
it  was  still  night  they  went  out  of  their  houses  against  the 
Thebans,  and  came  to  close  quarters  with  them  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  The  enemy,  deceived  in  their  expectations, 
began  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  beat  them  off  two  or  three 
times.  But  afterwards,  when  the  men  assailed  them  with  loud 
shouts,  the  women  screaming  from  the  houses  and  pelting 
them  with  stones  and  tiles,  a  violent  rain  also  having  come 
on  during  the  night,  they  were  frightened  and  fled  through 
the  city ;  most  of  them  being  unacquainted  with  the  streets, 
while  their  pursuers  knew  them  ivell  {efnreipos  dvai),  so  that  they 
could  nor  easily  escape,  and  many  were  put  to  death.  Being 
chased  up  and  down  the  city,  some  climbed  up  the  wall  and 
throwing  themselves  over  most  of  them  perished;  others 
came  to  a  deserted  gate,  and  having  found  an  axe  cut 
through  the  bar  and  thus  got  out  unobserved,  while  many 
were  cut  down  while  scattered  in  different  directions  about 
the  city. 

XLVIII. 

Now  I  happened  to  meet  this  man  Callias  the  son  of 
Hipponicus,  who  himself  had  two  sons  ;  so  I  questioned  him, 
saying,  '  Callias,  if  your  sons  had  been  colts  or  calves,  I 
suppose  you  would  have  procured  some  one  as  a  trainer  for 
them,  and  such  a  man  would  have  been  accustomed  to  look  after 
horses  or  cattle.  But  as  it  is,  since  they  are  men,  whom  do 
you  intend  to  get  as  a  master  for  them,  for  I  suppose  that 
you  have  considered  this,  since  you  have  sons  V  'Of  course  I 
have,'  said  he.  *  Who  is  he  .? '  said  I,  '  of  what  country,  and 
what  is  his  fee  ? '    '  Euenus,'  he  replied,  '  a  Parian ;  he  charges 
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five  minae!     Hearing  this  I  thought  Euenus  a  happy  man 
indeed,  if  he  really  possessed  this  art, 

XLIX. 

I  will  now  relate  the  story  of  this  battle,  for  such  anoiher 
was  never  fought  in  our  time.  The  soldiers  under  Agesilaus 
advanced  into  the  plain  of  Coronea  from  the  Cephisus. 
whilst  the  Thebans  came  up  from  Blount  Helicon.  For 
some  time  as  they  moved  on  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the 
ranks  on  both  sides,  but  when  about  a  furlong  distant  from 
each  other  the  Thebans  shouted  and  rushed  forward.  When 
they  came  still  nearer,  that  dinsion  of  Agesilaus'  army  which 
Herippidas  commanded  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  coming 
to  close  quarters  routed  the  line  opposed  to  them.  The  Argives 
then  did  not  wait  for  x\gesilaus*  own  division,  but  fled  to 
Mount  Helicon.  The  victory  however  ivas  not  very  decisive, 
but  the  Thebans  acknowledged  their  defeat.  Agesilaus  then 
made  his  way  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  joyfully  welcomed. 


When  the  banquet  was  ready,  Seuthes  went  in  with  his 
Greek  guests  and  they  all  sat  down.  Then  tables  were 
brought  in  loaded  with  meat,  and  beside  the  meat  were 
placed  huge  loaves  of  bread.  Seuthes  first  taking  the  loaf 
that  lay  beside  him,  broke  it  up  into  small  pieces  [Kara  ixkoov) 
and  tossed  them  to  his  guests,  and  the  meat  likewise.  Now 
there  was  an  Arcadian  present,  Arystas  by  name ;  he  taking 
in  his  hand  the  largest  loaf  he  could  find,  and  placing  a 
quantity  of  meat  upon  his  knees,  began  his  dinner.  Next 
horns  full  of  wine  were  carried  round,  from  which  everyone 
drank.  But  Arystas,  when  the  horn  was  presented  to  him, 
exclaimed :  '  Give  yonder  man  the  wine,  for  I  have  no  leisure 
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yet/  Seuthes  hearing  the  sound  of  his  voice  asked  what  he 
had  said,  for  he  did  not  understand  Greek.  When  this  was 
told  him  he  laughed  heartily,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
company. 

LI. 

Gyges  was  a  shepherd  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Lydia. 
One  day,  after  a  violent  storjii  of  rain^  the  ground  was  rent 
asunder  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  chasm  appeared  on  the 
spot  where  Gyges  was  feeding  his  flock.  Into  this  he 
descended,  and  found  a  hollow  brazen  horse  with  windows  in 
its  sides,  through  which  he  looked  and  saw  a  corpse  of 
superhuman  size  with  a  gold  ring  on  its  finger.  This  he 
took  off,  and  afterwards  at  a  meeting  of  the  shepherds 
Gyges  came  with  the  rest,  wearing  the  ring.  As  he  sat  with 
his  companions,  he  happened  to  turn  the  bezel  of  the  ring 
round  to  the  inside  of  his  hand :  whereupon  he  became 
in\'isible  to  the  shepherds,  and  while  marvelling  at  this  he 
turned  the  bezel  to  the  outside  again,  and  became  once  more 
visible.  After  this  discovery  he  contrived  to  be  sent  as  one 
of  the  messenger?  to  the  palace,  and  soon  afterwards 
conspired  against  the  king  and  slew  him.  Thus  by  virtue  of 
this  ring  Gyges  got  possession  of  the  throne. 

LII. 

In  this  manner  the  fight  began,  the  king's  forces  pressing 
with  their  utmost  vigour  up  the  hill  along  these  four  roads,  and 
the  enemy  as  obstinately  defending  their  own  ground.  The 
fight  continued  doubtful  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Word  was  then  brought  to  the  chief  officers  of  the  Arcadians 
that  their  expected  allies  would  not  arrive  before  the  next 
day.     Concealing  this  news  from  the  soldiers  they  determined 
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to  advance  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  that  they  might  be  on 
even  ground  with  the  enemy,  and  in  this  the  soldiers  so 
seconded  the  officers  courage  and  resolution  that  they  soon 
began  to  gain  ground  in  every  direction. 

LIII. 

Then  having  called  together  his  soldiers,  he  at  once  told 
them  that  they  must  now  fight  with  the  greatest  courage 
unless  they  wished  their  country  to  be  enslaved  by  the  tyrant. 
The  gods  ^  were  evidently  favourable  to  thei'r  cause,  and  would 
punish  the  lawless  and  impious.  Let  them  therefore  advance 
without  fear,  since  their  small  force  would  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  enemy,  who  felt  almost  certain  of  victory. 

LIV. 

Next  day  at  sunrise,  before  the  enemy-  suspected  our 
design,  we  began  the  retreat,  hoping  that,  if  we  could  only 
cross  the  river  in  safety,  we  should  be  able  to  escape  un- 
perceived.  For  some  time  the  enemy  showed  no  sign  ;  slowly 
we  moved  across  the  plain  towards  the  river,  no  one  uttering 
a  sound.  We  knew  that  there  was  only  one  boat  moored  to 
the  bank  on  this  side ;  this  we  determined  to  seize  and  so  to 
cross  the  river.  We  had  just  reached  the  stream,  but  found  to 
our  dismay  that  only  half  our  men  could  cross  at  one  time. 
Our  first  detachment  crossed  the  river  in  safety;  but  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  that  the  rest  could  save  themselves  before 
their  pursuers  came  up.  The  archers  already  had  begun  to 
shoot  at  us,  when  the  boat  touched  the  bank.  Hurriedly  our 
remaining  soldiers  rushed  on  board,  leaving  the  commander 
till  last.     He  standing  still  until  all  were  in  safety  was  about 

^  This  (to  the  end)  must  be  in  Oratio  Obliqtia. 
F 
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to  follow,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  spear  thrown  from  a 
distance.  His  men  however  seized  him,  dragged  him  into 
the  boat,  and  rowing  vigorously  escaped  to  the  other  side. 

LV. 

From  that  moment  the  position  of  the  Spaniards  became 
hopeless.  The  boats  no  longer  ventured  to  approach  them, 
and  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their  vessels  and  leave  their 
companions  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  A  few  only  escaped, 
others  sought  shelter  on  land  during  the  night,  but  when  day 
broke  they  were  easily  captured  by  the  English. 

LVI. 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence  raised  about  thirty  yards 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was  divided  into  many 
courts  built  with  greater  or  less  magnificence,  since  some 
were  designed  for  the  rich,  others  for  the  poor.  The  roof 
rested  on  massive  arches  of  stone,  joined  by  a  cement  which 
grew  harder  by  time.  Thus  the  building  stood  from  year  to 
year  without  any  damage  from  the  ravages  of  rain  and  wind, 
and  needing  no  repair. 

LVIL 

This  bridge  of  boats  is  so  narrow  that  two  carriages  cannot 
pass  over  abreast.  For  this  reason  if  two  carriages  happen 
to  come  up  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  at  the  same  time, 
they  both  rush  violently  down  the  steep  bank  to  the  bridge, 
each  trying  to  get  on  the  roadway  first.  The  muddy  yellow 
stream  flows  very  fast  under  the  boats,  and  keeps  the  cables 
well  stretched.  It  bears  on  its  surface  all  sorts  of  nastiness, 
but  the  Hindoos  tell  us  that  nothing  can  pollute  the  waters  of 
the  holy  Ganges.     By  the  bank  close  to  the  bridge  stands  a 
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man  washing  clothes ;  within  a  few  feet  of  him  we  see  the 
corpse  of  a  native  woman  on  which  are  seated  some  crows 
and  a  vulture.  Higher  up  the  stream,  in  cleaner  water, 
elephants  are  enjoying  their  morning  bath. 

LVIII. 

The  emperor  and  his  nobles  stood  on  the  shore  awaiting 
the  result  of  this  adventure.  They  saw  the  ships  move  forward 
in  a  large  crescent  form,  but  they  could  not  discern  me,  as  I 
was  up  to  my  breast  in  water.  When  I  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  channel  the  water  reached  my  neck.  The 
emperor  then  feared  that  I  was  drowned,  and  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  approaching  in  a  hostile  manner.  I  however  soon 
put  an  end  to  his  fears,  for  the  channel  growing  shallower  at 
every  step,  I  came  in  a  short  time  within  hearing;  then 
holding  up  the  rope  with  which  I  was  drawing  the  fleet  I 
cried  out,  '  Long  Hve  the  Emperor  of  Lilliput ! ' 

LIX. 

Then  Nicias,  seeing  the  army  in  despair,  went  along  the 
ranks  encouraging  the  soldiers  as  best  he  could  under  the 
circumstances.  '  Soldiers  of  Athens,'  he  exclaimed,  '  we 
ought  still  to  hope;  before  now  men  have  come  safe  out 
of  worse  perils  than  these  ;  and  you  ought  not  to  blame 
yourselves  overmuch  either  for  your  disasters  or  for 
your  present  undeserved  miseries.  ]\Iy  own  hope  of  the 
future  is  strong.  The  enemy  seem  to  have  had  sufficient 
good- fortune  already,  and  if  we  came  on  this  expedition 
under  the  jealousy  of  any  god,  we  have  been  amply  punished. 
It  is  therefore  only  right  that  we  should  now  hope  to 
deserve  the  pity  of  the  gods  rather  than  their  resentment. 
Consider  also  that  there  is  no  city  in  Sicily  that  could  resist 

F  2 
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your  assault  or  dislodge  you  if  settled  anyv\'here.  As  to  the 
march  you  must  yourselves  take  good  heed  that  it  be  safe 
and  orderly  :  speed  also  is  requisite  throughout  your  journey, 
alike  by  night  and  day.  In  one  word,  soldiers,  be  well 
assured  that  you  must  quit  yourselves  as  brave  men,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  place  near  whither  you  may  escape,  if  you 
play  the  coward's  part.  Consider  this  also,  that  the  Athenians 
will  now  once  again  raise  up  the  great  power  of  Athens, 
though  it  be  fallen ;  for  it  is  men  that  constitute  a  city,  not 
walls  or  ships  that  are  void  of  men.' 

LX, 

Philip  now  returned  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  following  circumstance  took  place. 

A  Macedonian  officer,  who  had  received  many  honours 
from  the  king  on  account  of  his  bravery,  was  cast  by  a  storm 
upon  the  coast,  where  the  owner  of  a  neighbouring  estate 
found  him  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  his  house.  At 
this  place  the  officer  was  attended  to  for  forty  days,  until  his 
recovery  was  complete.  Apparently  grateful  he  left  the 
house  of  his  benefactor,  but  he  had  seen  with  envious  eyes 
the  prosperity  of  the  man,  and  now  begged  the  king  to  give 
him,  as  a  reward  for  past  services,  the  estate  of  his  preserver. 
When  this  shameful  request  had  been  granted  by  Philip, 
the  ungrateful  man  drove  the  wretched  owner  from  his 
property.  The  man  thus  robbed  went  to  the  king  and  told 
him  how  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  officer,  and  what  had 
been  his  reward.  Philip  after  investigation,  finding  that  the 
man's  story  was  true,  restored  the  estate  to  its  owner,  and 
ordered  the  treacherous  officer  to  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  ;  for  hospitality  was  ever  held  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
a  sacred  duty. 
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LXI. 

Philip  continued  his  march  from  Phocis  to  Boeotia,  and 
encamped  his  army  in  the  plain  of  Chaeronea.  The  army 
of  the  Greeks  marched  forward  to  the  river  Thermodon. 
Ancient  oracles  had  foretold  that  this  river  would  be  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  Greece.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fatal  day  which  was  to  decide  the  destiny  of  Greece,  the 
armies  before  sunrise  placed  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 
The  king  stood  on  the  right  wing,  opposite  him  the  Athen- 
ians, Alexander,  then  but  nineteen  years  old,  commanded 
the  left,  over  against  the  Thebans.  Auxiliaries  occupied 
the  centre  of  each  army.  The  Athenians,  with  matchless 
valour,  and  above  all  the  love  of  Hberty,  rushed  on 
Philip's  phalanx.  The  right  wing  and  centre  of  the  I\Iace- 
donian  army  soon  gave  way.  But  while  the  Athenians  were 
pursuing  these,  the  Thebans  were  overpowered  by  Alexander, 
and  their  confusion  was  completed  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
whom  Alexander  sent  into  the  midst  of  them.  Philip  mean- 
while occupied  a  rising-ground  that  was  near,  and  advancing 
from  this  position  he  attacked  the  ranks  of  the  Athenians  who 
stormed  against  the  phalanx  without  any  order.  jMore  than  a 
thousand  died  by  the  IMacedonian  spears,  two  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  the  rest  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  by  the  king  to  stop  the 
carnage,  seeing  that  he  now  looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  his 
own  subjects. 

LXIL 

Xerxes  had  already  begun  to  despair  as  to  the  possibility 
of  forcing  the  pass,  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  district,  by 
name  Ephialtes,  offered  himself  to  conduct  the  Persians  by  a 
path  over  the  mountains  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.     Leonidas 
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was  soon  informed  by  a  deserter  of  the  march  of  the 
Persians,  and  presently  the  scouts  running  down  from  the 
heights  announced  to  him  that  the  pass  was  surrounded. 
Leonidas  now  urged  the  alHes  to  withdraw  and  reserve 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  but  declared  that 
he  and  his  three  hundred  Spartans  would  not  abandon  their 
post.  All  therefore  departed  except  the  Thespians  and  The- 
bans,  and  on  the  following  night  the  small  band  that  was  left 
attacked  the  Persian  camp.  They  overpowered  the  guards, 
and  forced  their  way  even  into  the  tent  of  the  king,  who  had 
already  made  his  escape.  Upon  this  they  spread  themselves 
among  the  tents  which  stood  near,  and  made  a  terrible 
slaughter.  At  last,  when  the  day  dawned,  the  Persians, 
perceiving  the  small  number  of  their  antagonists,  showered 
their  arrows  upon  the  conquerors.  Leonidas  fell  fighting 
valiantly,  and  a  terrible  conflict  arose  for  his  body.  At  last 
the  Spartans  rescued  it  by  their  valour,  and  succeeded  in 
carrying  it  away  with  them.  Once  more  they  drew  up  in 
array,  but  soon  all  fell  under  the  arrows  of  the  Persians. 

LXIIL 

When  iNIardonius  received  news  of  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks,  in  order  to  complete  his  victory  he  led  his  Persians 
at  full  speed  across  the  Asopus  in  pursuit  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Tegeans.  The  rest,  seeing  the  Persians  advanc- 
ing, threw  themselves  with  a  wild  shout  and  without  order 
upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  awaiting  the  result 
of  their  sacrifices.  As  long  as  the  victims  were  unpro- 
pitious,  they  sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy :  but  when 
after  som.e  time  the  signs  became  favourable,  they  at  once 
set  themselves  in  array  and  advanced  against  the  Persians. 
Mardonius  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  and  as  long 
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as  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  the  Persians  did  not  give 
way ;  but  after  he  had  fallen  the  courage  of  his  people  sank, 
and  they  fled  in  disorder  to  their  camp.  After  a  long  and 
obstinate  contest  the  Greeks  broke  through  the  fortifications, 
and  rushed  into  the  camp  of  the  barbarians.  The  wooden 
wall  and  towers,  which  the  Persians  had  constructed  for 
their  defence,  now  proved  their  destruction.  It  is  said  that 
out  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  scarcely  a  hundredth 
part  escaped  the  sword  of  the  Greeks.  Eleven  days  after 
the  battle  the  conquerors  marched  to  Thebes  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  principal  citizens :  these  were  accord- 
ingly given  up  to  avert  the  destruction  of  their  city. 

LXIV. 

After  they  had  finished  talking,  Socrates  went  into  an 
adjoining  chamber  to  bathe  himself,  Crito  following  him, 
while  we  remained  conversing  together  about  what  we  had 
just  heard.  It  seemed  to  us  as  if  we  had  lost  a  father,  and 
were  doomed  to  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  as  orphans. 
Presently  Socrates  returned  to  us,  and  it  was  now  nearly 
sunset,  for  he  had  spent  some  time  with  Crito  inside.  When 
the  officer  of  the  Eleven  came  and  told  him  that  the  hour  of 
his  death  was  now  near  at  hand,  he  said,  '  Crito,  we  must 
now  do  as  this  man  tells  us  :  therefore  if  the  poison  be  ready, 
let  it  be  brought ;  if  not,  let  the  man  prepare  (TpijBoi)  some.' 
Crito  in  his  turn  implored  Socrates  to  make  no  haste,  as 
there  was  yet  time ;  but  he  only  replied,  '  Do  as  I  desire 
you.'  Upon  this  Crito  made  a  sign  to  the  servant  standing 
near,  and  he  went  out  to  summon  the  man  who  was  to  ad- 
minister the  poison ;  he  presently  appeared  holding  the  cup  in 
his  hand.  Then  said  Socrates  to  him,  '  You,  my  friend,  are 
experienced  in  these  matters ;    tell  me  what  I  must  do. ' 
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'Nothing/  answered  the  man,  'except  walk  about  until  you 
feel  a  heaviness  in  your  legs,  and  then  lie  down ;  the  poison 
will  act  of  itself : '  and  with  that  he  held  out  the  cup  to 
Socrates. 

LXV. 

Socrates  took  the  cup  very  cheerfully,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  man  asked  him  if  he  might  pour  out  any 
portion  of  the  contents  as  a  libation  to  the  gods.  The  man 
replied,  '  We  prepare  only  just  so  much  as  we  think  sufficient.' 
Till  this  moment  we  had  been  able  to  restrain  our  sorrow ; 
but  now  that  we  saw  Socrates  drinking,  and  that  he  had 
presently  finished  the  draught,  we  could  no  longer  forbear, 
and  our  tears  flowed  fast.  Socrates  alone  remained  calm, 
and  bade  us  cease  our  lamentations  and  be  no  more  faint- 
hearted. We  then  felt  ashamed  and  left  off  weeping. 
Socrates  walked  about  for  awhile,  and  then  lay  down  as  he 
had  been  directed.  The  man  presently  touched  his  feet  and 
legs,  and  asked  if  he  felt  anything.  '  No,'  replied  Socrates  : 
then  touching  himself  he  said  that  as  soon  as  the  poison 
reached  his  heart  he  would  expire.  He  then  uncovered 
himself  and  spoke  these  his  last  words :  '  Crito,  we  owe  a 
cock  to  Asclepius;  do  not  neglect  to  pay  it.'  Besides 
this  he  said  no  more,  but  after  a  short  interval  he  made  a 
movement,  and  his  eyes  remained  fixed.  When  Crito  saw 
this  he  closed  his  mouth  and  his  eyes.  Such  was  the  end  of 
Socrates,  a  man  of  all  whom  we  have  known  without  doubt 
the  best,  and  withal  the  most  just  and  wise. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  sentences,  composed  chiefly  to  illustrate 
abstract  and  metaphorical  phrases,  will  require  recasting  in 
form,  according  to  Greek  usage,  before  translation.  For 
rules  and  examples  the  student  is  referred  to  Sidgwick's 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  '  Notes  on  Idiom/  pp.  50-65,  and 
on  'Metaphors,'  pp.  93-95. 

T/ie  Vocabulary  ivill  not  be  of  any  iise  here. 

1.  Amid  a  general  silence  Alcibiades  rose  and  spoke  as 
follows. 

2.  In  such  cases  self-preservation  is  an  obvious  duty. 

3.  The  project  is  surrounded  by  difficulties,  that  seem  for 
the  present  insuperable. 

4.  For  a  long  while  the  army  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  its 
destination. 

5.  What  you  have  just  said  is  a  serious  imputation  upon 
my  honesty. 

6.  The  failure  of  this  enterprise  was  a  blow  to   all  his 
expectations. 

7.  There  is  no   practical   difference   between   these   two 
courses  of  action. 

8.  Let  us  not  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  the 
caprice  of  individuals. 

9.  Their  paucity  of  numbers   was    more   than    counter- 
balanced by  their  courage  and  resolution. 

10.  The  Athenians  refused   to  accept    any   overtures    of 
peace  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 

11.  He  expressed  his  annoyance,  mingled  with  surprise, 
at  the  ill-success  of  his  darling  project. 
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12.  Let   US    take    every  precaution   to  prevent  the   bare 
suspicion  of  injustice  in  this  matter. 

13.  Zeno  the  philosopher,  while  at  the  court  of  Phalaris, 
advised  his  abdication. 

14.  The  t)Tant,    suspecting    Zeno    of  designs    upon   his 
crown,  ordered  him  to  the  torture. 

15.  But  Zeno  refused  to  submit,  regarding  it  as  an  outrage 
upon  justice  and  humanity. 

16.  He  upbraided  the  citizens  with  cowardice  in  allowing 
the  execution  of  such  a  decree,  and  incited  them  to  resistance. 

17.  Exasperated  at  the  tyrant's  cruelty  they  flew  to  arms, 
overpowered  the  guards  and  stoned  Phalaris  to  death. 

18.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  democracy 
was  re-estabHshed  at  Athens. 

19.  Agathocles,    accused    of  theft,    was  caught    with  the 
money  concealed  about  his  person. 

20.  At  this  crisis  the  Lesbians  determined  to  make  a  bold 
stroke  for  their  liberty. 

21.  After   a   protracted   debate   the   motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

22.  He  then  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  that    left    no 
doubt  as  to  his  pretensions. 

23.  The  qualifications  of  Nicias  as  a  general  have  been 
overrated  by  successive  historians. 

24.  It  was  urged  that  such  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians  would  be  a  compromise  of  their  dignity. 

25.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  so  excellent  a  man  as  your  brother. 

26.  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  course  of  action  as 
you  are  now  prescribing. 

27.  Experience  teaches  us  that  appearances  are  often  most 
deceptive. 
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28.  He  has  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  affluence  to  one 
of  absolute  penury. 

29.  His  fortitude  upon  this  trying  occasion  demands  our 
respect  and  admiration. 

30.  Upon   these    tidings    a    deep    and    ominous    silence 
prevailed  throughout  the  assembly. 

31.  The  object  of  Callicrates  in  this  transaction  is  utterly 
incomprehensible. 

32.  I  Avill   not    submxit    to    anyone's    interference  in   this 
important  matter. 

33.  Though  there  is  no  apparent  danger,  we  must  provide 
for  every  contingency,  however  remote. 

34.  After  a  severe  struggle  the  Arcadians  at  length  came 
off  victorious  in  the  field. 

35.  During  this  period  of  anarchy  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

36.  By  courage  and  perseverance  alone  we  can  hope  to  win 
the  day. 

37.  His  instructions  were  confined  to  the  delivery  of  the 
message  without  note  or  comment. 

38.  This  boy's  industry  has  won  the  approbation  of  all  his 
masters. 

39.  The  partisans  of  Callicrates  formed  a  combination  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  government. 

40.  On  my  arrival  I  found  to  my  surprise  and  regret  that 
you  had  left  no  message  for  me. 

41.  I    consider   this    an   act   of  ill-timed    and   misplaced 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Hippias. 

42.  I  have  no  time  to  give  the  details  of  the  story,  but  the 
leading  facts  are  as  follows. 

43.  If  you   persist    in   this    course,    you    will    become   a 
laughing-stock  to  your  neighbours. 
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44.  You  will  never  argue  me  into  compliance  upon  such 
considerations  as  these. 

45.  The  obscurity  of  his  position  has  been  a  bar  to  the 
due  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  state. 

46.  From  this  time  forward  Xenicles  used  the  language  of 
opposition  and  revolt. 

47.  The  deplorable  condition  of  the  retreating  army  no 
words  can  describe. 

48.  The  Thebans,  confident  of  victory,  met  with  an  un- 
expected reverse. 

49.  On  this  subject  I   cannot  speak  with  certainty;  my 
impression  is  that  the  magistrates  are  greatly  to  blame. 

50.  Discretion  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  better  part  of 
valour. 

51.  The  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, who  formed  the  dominant  party  in  the  state. 

52.  At  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  a  hasty  decision  may 
bring  about  an  irreparable  calamity. 

53.  Retribution  often  treads  closely  upon  the  heels  of  crime. 

54.  Consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  a  noble  nature. 

55.  The  dominion   of  Alexander  over  the  Persians  was 
secured  by  his  victory  at  Arbela  («.  /)/.). 

56.  Certain  philosophers  have  held  that  suicide  is  not  only 
defensible,  but  even  in  some  cases  meritorious. 

57.  By  his  inflammatory  harangues  he  lighted  the  torch 
of  sedition  and  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  w^ar. 

58.  The  consequences  of  such  a  policy  are  easy  to  foresee 
but  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

59.  Even  his  most  earnest  admirers  admit  some  serious 
defects  in  his  character. 

60.  Energy  and  promptitude,  patience  and  self-control  are 
essential  qualities  in  a  commander. 


VOCABULARY. 

If  the  word  required  is  not  to  be  found,  look  out  some  common 
synonym ;  thus  for  foe  see  eue77iy,  for  town  see  city,  &c.  In  many 
instances  however  direct  reference  is  given ;  as  abandon  — leave,  assail— 
attack,  &c. 

When  a  verb  compounded  with  a  preposition  is  printed  thus — 
(KaT)ayye\\(o,  (a.ir)oixoi^ai,  &c.,  either  the  simple  or  the  compound  form 
may  be  used  at  discretion. 

For  personal,  possessive,  and  some  other  common  pronouns,  also  for 
prepositions  with  their  respective  cases,  refer  to  the  Grammar. 


A. 

ahandon  =  leave,  desert. 

able,  am,  Swa/xat,  also  616%  re  dyn, 

and  6XW. 
about,  am  (to  do"",  fiiWoj,  often 

rendered  by  the  fut.  of  a  verb, 

or  by  ujs  with  fut.  part.     /  api 

about  (a  thing)  =  aw  ejigaged  in, 

or  am  doing,  irpdaaco,  voieo:. 
abroad,  am  or  go,  a-nohrniio}. 
absent,  am,  diretfxi. 
abstain  from,  dTre'xo/iat  (gen.). 
accept,  S€Xo/iat,  Ka^fidvoj. 
accident,  Tyxv- 
accompany,    awipxofiai,    6fxi\4oj 

(dat.). 
accord,  of  one's  own,  kKuv.     See 

willingly, 
accordingly.  See  under  so,  thus, 
account,  on  one's,  eVe/ca   (gen.), 

did  (ace). 
accuse,  aiTtao/iat,  KaTrjyopeoj  (gen.). 
accustom,  kdi^oj :  a?n  acc%istoj7ied, 

(iaiOa. 
acknowledge,  dfio\oy4cu  (often  in 

middle  voice). 


acquit,  dnoXvu. 

act,  TToieo),  irpdrroj :  act  impiously, 
tinjtistly,  &c.,  see  under  cor- 
responding adverbs. 

action,  TTpdy^ia  (to)  :  do  a  good 
or  bad  action,  use  the  corre- 
sponding adverbs  with  -noiku}, 
&c. 

address,  {r!poa)ayopivcij. 

admiral,  vavapxos. 

admire,  6aviJid^oj. 

admit,  (l)  ilahe^oyxu,  eiffdyofxai, 
also  elcriivai,  kdcv.  (2)  =^ack7ioio 
ledge. 

adorn,  /tofffieoj. 

adornment,  aofffios. 

advance,  Trpo^aivcu,  Trpoxc^pfcv. 

advice,  ^ovXi},  avfx^ovXla. 

advise,  o'i»/xj8ovAeva»,  Trapaiveoj 
(dat.).  ^ 

affair,  vpaypta  :  the  affairs  of  state, 
&c.,  rd  TT]s  TToXiojs,  Sec. 

afraid,  SLva^fear. 

after,  (i)  preposition.  (2)  con- 
junction, kiTu,  €iT€idr].  (3)  ad- 
verb =  afterzvards. 

afternoon,  du\rj. 
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afterwards,   ivma,   [x^to.   ravra, 

VCFT€pOV. 

again.  a5,  aZOis,  irdXiv. 
age(  =  time  of  life \  rjXiKia  :  a  man 
of  {?>iy,  yozir,  &c.)    age,   rrjXi- 

KOVTOS. 

ago.    See  long  ago. 

agree,  dfioXoyeco,  airyx^P^^)  o-uj/- 

ridefxai.     It   is   agreed   (to   do, 

&c.),  hoKdl. 
agreeable  =^  pleasant. 
alarmed,  efj.<po^os.     See  fear. 
Alexander,  'A\4^avdpos. 
alive,  am,  (aoj. 
allow,     (l)     Idcy,     also     Trepiopdw. 

(2)  =  acknowledge. 
allowed,  am,  k^eari  fxoi. 
ally,  avfifiaxos. 
almost  =  marly. 

alone. pLov OS  {sometimesuse  avTos). 
already,  77877. 
also,  Kal. 

altar,  Ba>pt.os,  kaxdpa. 
although,  Kainep  (with  part.),  d 

Kai. 
always,  del. 

am  in,  Iveipu  :  am  with,  ovvupLi. 
ambassador,  irpeafivs  (in  plural), 

TTpeal3€vTr}i. 
amount  of,  (such  an)  =  [so)  much, 
amply,  dvoxpoJVTojs. 
anchor,  dyKvpa,  (verb^  oppLeoj. 
ancient,  nakaios,  dpxo-ios. 
anger,     x^^os,    dpyrj,    (of    gods) 

fiTJvis  (77).  ^ 
angry,  am,  dpyl^opLai,  dyavaKTeu  : 

get  afigry,  xa\e7ratVa;, 
animal,  ^ujov. 
announce,  (fcar) ay yiWoj. 
another,  d'A-Xos,  (of  two)  erepos : 

another  sort  of,  dWoios. 
answer,    dvoKpiuopuii :    answer  a 

signal,  di'Tiarjpi.aivaj. 
Antipho,  'AvTKpojv  {-wvtos). 
any,  anyone,  ns  :  not  any,  ovdeis 

(HTjbds). 
anywhere,  itov,  (of  motion)  iroi. 
ape,  mdrjKos. 


appear,  (i)  =  seem.  (2)  am 
visible,  cojne  in  sight,  (paivopuii, 
often  napayiyvofiai,  also  irdpeipu. 

applaud,  knaivioj,  kiriOopv^ioj. 

appointed  =  agreed  upon. 

approach,  irpoaipxopuai,  irpoa- 
Xcopeoj. 

approve,  kiraivkoj,  ovvaivioj. 

arch,  dipis  (-rSo?),  7. 

archer,  ro^or-qs, 

arise,  {i)  =  rise.     (2)  =  become. 

arm,  (verb)  6ir\l^co\  armed  (for 
battle)  ujTTKiapi.evos. 

arms,  OTrAa. 

army,  arpdrevpia,  OTparos,  arpa- 
Tid. 

array,  (noim)  rd^cs  (^),  (verb) 
Taaaoj. 

arrive,   dcpiKv^opiai,   irdpeipu,    also 

f]KOJ. 

arrow,  olaros,  ro^^vpua. 

art,  rexvrj. 

as,  (i)  of  manner,  ws.    (2)  of  time, 

m,    ore:    (often    rendered    by   a 

participle).     (3)  causal  =  since, 

k-rrei. 
as  if,  Mcrirep,  us  with  part, 
ascend,  k-m^aivoj  (usually  followed 

by  kiri  with  accusative). 
ashamed,  am,  aiaxvvopuii. 
ask,  (i)  a  question,  epoptai,  kpaiTdoj. 

(2)  ask  for  a  thing,  aUkoi,  deopiai 

(gen.). 
asleep,  am.     See  sleep, 
ass,  ovos. 
SLSsa,il=^  attack. 
assemble,    (i)    trans.     ovXk^yw, 

avyKaXiw.     (2)    intrans.    avvkp- 

Xopuii^,  or  passive  of  cvWiyoj. 
assign,  [dia)vepiQj. 
associate  with,  {avv)ofi,i\koj. 
Assyrian,  'Aaavpios. 
astonished,  am,  OavpLd^oi,  kK-nXija- 

aopLai. 
at  all.     See  not  at  all. 
Athenian,  'AdTjvcuos. 
Athens,  'AOijvai  (at). 
attack,    (verb)    kviTiOepiai,    vpoa- 
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fiaWoj,  Inepxcfiat,  (noun)  irpoa- 

attempt,  -nupaofiai,  lirix^ipioj. 

auxiliaries,  (niKovpoi. 

avenge    oneself    on,    dfxvvopai, 

(acc.\ 
avert,  dnoTpenoj. 
aware,  a.m.  =  know. 
away,  am,  direifxi :  go  aivay,  see 

under  go. 
awhile.     See  while, 
axe,  TTeAf/fvs  (o). 


B. 


bad,  KaKos,  irovrjpos. 

bag,  OvKcKos. 

banish,  l^eAawcu:    am    banished, 

kKiriTTTa},  also  (pevyoj. 
bank  (of  river),  oxOr] :  o?t  the  batiks 

of,  use  simply  i-ni  (with  name  of 

river), 
banquet,  hdlwov,  avp-iroaiov. 
bar,  fiox^os. 
barbarian,  pdp^apos. 
barley,  Kpid-f]  (in  plural). 
bathe,  Xovo/xai. 
battle,  p-dxT]. 
bean,  nvapLos. 
bear  (in  all   senses),  (pepoj.     See 

also  endure,  suffer, 
beast,  6tjp,  OrjpLOv. 
beat,    KOTTTca,    tutttqj     (in     some 

tenses).     See  also  strike, 
beat  off,  diroKpovoj. 
beautiful,  KaXos. 
beauty,  koXKos  (to). 
because,  on. 
hecorae,  (i)  yiyvopLai.    {2)  =smf, 

irpeno} :  it  becomes  (one;   Trpi-rrei, 

TTpoarjKei, 
become    of    (anyone),    yeveadai 

(with  dat.  of  person). 
bed,  KoiTT},  KkivTj :  go  to  bed,  Koifid- 

ofiai,  KaraKfTpai. 
before,    (i)    adv.   -nporepov.     (2) 

conj.  irpiv,  irplv  ij.    (3)  prep,  irpo, 


dvTi:  {  =  in  presence  of)  ivav- 

TIOV. 

beforehand,  am,  (pOducj  with  part., 

or  part,  of  <pedvoj  with  verb. 
he^  —  ask,  entreat. 
begin, d'pxoAtct'  with  gen. ;  begitt  (to 

do),  often  rendered  by  imperf. 
behave     oneself     (as),     irapexQ^ 

kpavTov,  often  yiyvofiai. 
behave    among    (men),    dpuXeoj 

(dat.).  ^ 
behind,  oma6e(v),  dmaoj. 
behold,  Oeojpeoj,  /SAeTro;,  opdoj. 
believe,  VLaTevoj,  irdOopLai  ^dat.  . 
belong  to,  vpoariKeiv   (dat.);   be- 
longing to,  rrpos  with  acc,  or  use 

the  possessive  genitive. 
below,  fidToj,  but  often  rendered 

by  a  compound  with  viro.     See 

lie  below, 
benefactor,     cvepyeTTjs,     or     use 

part,  of  verb, 
benefit   (verb)  dxp^Xioj,  eu  troieoj. 

(noun)    6(pe\os   {to),    depyeaia, 

dyaOov. 
besiege,  TToXiop/iioj. 
bestow,    didajfii,     kTndldojpu.     also 

TlOlJpLl. 

betray,  vpodi5ajp.i. 

between,  fxera^v,  ev  fiiaai  (gen.). 

beware,  (pyXdaaopLai  :  beioare  lest, 

&c.,  opa  pLT]  (with  subj.),  or  ottojs 

(with  fut.  ind.). 
beyond,  virip,  irepav  (gen.). 
bezel  (of  a  ring),  (T<pevd6vrj. 
bid,  KeXevoj;  bid  fareivell,  x'^^P^^^ 

X^yoj. 
bird,  opvLS  {fj). 
birth,  yevos  {to). 
bite,  haKVQ}. 
bitterly    (weep,    &c.)    =   much, 

greatly. 
black,  pLeXas. 

blame,  pLepicpopiai,  alTidopLai. 
blanket,  aiovpa. 
blest,  €v8aip.a)U,  jxaKapios. 
blind,  TvcpXos. 
blood,  alfM  (to). 
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boar,  uj. 

board,  go  on,  da^aivca  (with  or 
without  €tV)  vavv  :  put  on  board, 

boat,  ttXoiov. 

body,  aoj^ia. 

Boeotian,  Boiojtos. 

bonds,  8ecr/id  {rd). 

bone,  odTkov. 

book,  ^il3\iov. 

bore    out),  (l«)Tpu7racu. 

borrow,  xP^ofxai  in  i  aor. ;  borroiv 
fuoney.  Savei^ofmi. 

both,  (adj.)  dfJL<poj,  dficporepoi. 

both  .  .  .  and,  (conj.)  kcu  .  .  .  Kai, 
T€  .  .  .  Kai. 

bottom  (of  river  or  lake),  fidOrj 
(ra). 

boy,  iraxs :  httle  boy,  traidiov. 

branch,  KXddos,  o^os. 

brand,  (verb)  ari^Qj. 

brass,  x^^^j :  {inade)  of  brass, 
brazen,  xaKKkos. 

brave,  d'^aOos,  dvSpeio?. 

bravely,  eu,  Kparepus  (^KaprepMs). 

bread,  dpros. 

breadth,  evpos  (to). 

break,  Kardyvvfii,  p-qyvvpu,  (a 
treaty)  Xvo) :  break  down  (a 
bridge^,  {Kara)Kva} :  break  in 
pieces,  dianXdo}. 

break  of  day.     See  day. 

breast,  arrjOos  (to). 

brick,  irKivOos. 

bridge,  y€(pvpa. 

bright,  XapL-rrpos. 

bring,  (p^poj,  dyco :  bring  back, 
KaTayoj:  bring  in,  ila<pkp(x)\  bring 
7'OUfid,  Trepidyw :  bring  upon, 
eirdyoj  :  bring  to  pass,  diroT^Aico  : 
bring  luord,  KarayykXkw. 

broad,  eupi^s. 

brother,  d5eA</)dj. 

build,  oiKoSofieco,  Troi4ofjuxi. 

builder,  olKodSfxos. 

building,  oiKohoni). 

bull,  ravpos. 

bundle,  hiCjjL-q, 


burden,  (popnov. 

burn,     (trans.)     naico,     (intrans.) 

aiOofiai. 
burrow,  Karahvofuu. 
burst,  (KaTa)ppTiyvvp.i. 
business,  it  is  (anyone's),  use  Set 

or  XPV- 
busy,    am,    dcrxoXeopxti,    daxoXus 

dpu. 
but,  dWd,  5e  (commonly  with  fiev 

in  preceding  clause). 
buy,  uiveofiai,  (TrpiaaOai.),  dyopd^w. 


c. 


cable,  KaXcos  {-co). 

calf,  ^ocxoy. 

call,  KaXeai :  call /or,  (€m)Ka\4o} : 

call  by  name,  ovofm^oj. 
calm,  r]crvxos. 
camel,  ndpL-qKos. 
camp,  arpaTov^dov. 
captain,       (military)        \ox(iy6s, 

(naval)  vavKXrjpos. 
captive,  deapLojTTjs,    SeSefievos,  (in 

war;  aixfJ-dXojTos. 
capture,    alpeoj,  in  passive  d\i(T- 

KOfJXll. 

care,  care  for,  fxeXei  {p-oi,  Sec). 
care,  take.     See  beware. 
Carian,  Kdp,  (adj.)  KapiKos. 
carnage,  cpovos,  acpayrj. 
carpenter,  TeKTOJv,  ^vXovpyos. 
carriage,  dppLa  {to). 
carry,  (pepoo,  Kopii^w  :  carry  away, 

dnocpepo),   eKKopii^oj :    carry  out, 

(design)  —  effect,  perform. 
case,   Trpdypta,   also  =fort2tne ;   to 

be  the  case,  outcws  exeti'- 
cat,  a'lKovpos. 
catch,    alpectj,    KapL^dvcj,    crvXXafi- 

^dva :    catch   hold    of,    KpaTicti, 

XapL^dvofiai  (gen.), 
cattle,  irpo^aTa  {Td). 
cause,  (verb)  iroieoj,  also  irapexo^  ■ 

(noun)  aiTLa  :  the  cause  of,  Sec, 

TO,  Twv,  Sec 
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cautious,  cu\a/5i7s:  am  caiitioics^ 
evXaPeofxai.  See  also  be- 
ware. 

cavalry,  ImreTs  (ot). 

cease,  navofiai. 

cement,  riXf^a  (to). 

certain,  aa(pr]s :  am  certahi,  eS  or 
aa<pu>s  oTda,  Tnarevoj :  a  certain 
one,  Tts. 

certainly,  aXriGojs,  Ga(pws,  (pavepws, 
also  677. 

chamber,  oiK-qyta  (to). 

chance,  rvxn- 

charge,  (1)  =  enjoin,  k<piefxai, 
Kekivoj.  (2)  —accuse,  alriaoimi, 
(3)  in  battle,  kKavvoj  (ets),  npocr- 

charge  of,  take,  k-niixeXioixai 
(gen.).  ^ 

chariot,  app.a  (to). 

chase  ^pursue. 

chasm,  x^o")""  (to). 

cheer,  have  good,  evojx^ofxai. 

cheerful,  i'A-eoiy,  l\ap6s. 

cheese,  rvpos. 

chest,  KiaTT],  Otjkt]. 

chicken,  veoaaoi. 

chief,  chieftain,  dpxcuv- 

child,  vais.  Traiviov,  T€kvov. 

choose,  alpeofmi :  choose  (to  do, 
&c.)  =  wish. 

chosen,  k-niXeKTos,  aipeTos. 

circumstance,  npdypia :  t/ie  cir- 
cumstances, TO.  -napovTa. 

citadel,  aKpoTToKis  (rf). 

citizen,  iroXir-qs. 

city,  voXis,  dcTTv  (ro). 

claim,  d^ioQj. 

clean,  naOapos. 

Oleander,  KXeavSpos. 

clear  ( 1 )  =  bright.     ( 2)  ^^  evident. 

clearly  =  evidently 

clever,  ao(p6s,  Seti/oj. 

cleverly,  ao(pS)s. 

climb  M-p  =  ascetid,  go  up. 

cloak,  IfiaTiov. 

close  =  sAut;  close  (eyes),  cvXXafx- 


close   quarters    (to),   eh  x^^f^^> 

d/j-oae,  or  — near. 
clothes,  Ifidria  (to),  kaOrji  (57),  (in 

sing.). 
cloud,  V€(p€X-q. 
coast,  oLKTr) :  on  the  coast,  kmOaXda- 

aios,  often  km  tti  OaXdaari,  also 

ol  Kdroj. 
coast  along,  TrapanXeoj. 
cock,  dXeKrpvojv  (-ovos). 
cold,  (adj.)  \pvxpos :   (noun)  ^vxos 

(to)  :  am  cold,  pi-^do:. 
colt,  irojXos. 

combustible,  Kavacfius. 
come,    epxofiai :    am    come,   tjkq}, 

TrdpeifJLi :  come  down,  Kara^aivoj : 

come  from  =  arrive  :  co7ne  in  or 

into,  ehepxofiai :    come  on,   (i) 

irpofiaivo}.    (2)=ens?ee,  yiyvofxai, 

kmyiyvofiai :     come    to,    Trpoaep- 

XOf^o.1 :    come   up,    irpoaipxopiai, 

dcpiKvioixai :     come    tipon,    kirkp- 

XOf^cLi,  kmriOefiai. 
command,    (noun)  dpxv :    (verb) 

dpx^D,  (XTpaTTjyeoj :  —bid,  KiXevoj. 
commander,  dpxoiv,  (of  an  army) 

arpaTTjyoi,  (of  ships)  vavapxos. 
commend  =praise. 
commit     crimes,    KaKu/^     TToieoj, 

ddiKeoo. 
common,  koivos. 
companion,  kraipos. 
company,  usually  at  irapovTes. 
company,  keep,  ofxiXeoj. 
compel,  dvayKd^Qj,  (iid^opLai. 
complain,  dyavaKTeoj,  5eivdv  voU- 

ofj.ai. 
conceal,  (KaTa]fepinTTaj. 
concerns,  it,  irpoa-qKei  (dat.)  ;  it  is 

no    concern    of,    ohhXv   diacpepei 

(dat.),  or  ov8ev  irpos  (ace.). 
condemn,  KaTaKplvw. 
condition,  on,  e(^'  w,  e(p'  aire :  on 

these  conditions,  enl  tovtois. 
conduct  (one's),  usually  rendered 

by  passive  part,  of  irpdaooj  or 

voieo}. 
confess,  dpLoXoyeco. 
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confines,  opia  (ja). 

conflict  =  battle. 

congratulate,  eudaifiovi^oj,  fxanap- 

conjecture,  (iKa^cu. 
conjure  {  =  deseec/i),  iKfTevo). 
conquer,   viKaoi,  in   passive   also 

■qaaaofxai. 
conqueror,  use  part,  of  vikoloj. 
consider,  [i]  vofxi^a},'^y(o/j.ai.    (2) 

consist  in,  cuvexecr^at. 
conspire  against,  emPovXevoj. 
consternation,  eWAT/^i?  (77. 
consult,    (trans.)    dvaKoivoa:,    (in- 

trans.)  {avpCj^ovX^voyiai. 
contend,    dycoi/i(^o/u.ai.      See    also 

fight, 
contented,  am.  dpKU  (fioi). 
continually,  dei 
continue  =  remain  ;       contimte 

(doing,    &c.),    5mTeA.ea;,    or    by 

imperf. 
contrary,  kvavrios,  (of  ^vinds)  also 

contrive,     fnjxavdofiai,     Biawpda- 

aofjtxiL. 
convey,  ko/j-i^q},  (pepoj. 
copper,  x^^'^'^s. 
Corcyra,  KepKvpa. 
Corcyraean,  KepKvpaios. 
Corinth,  KopivOos  (77). 
corn,  criTos. 
corpse,  v€Kp6s. 
cottage,  evavkis  (^\ 
council.  ISovXrj :    /loM  a  cotincil, 

CrVfJ.^0v\€VOfMl. 

country, 7^,  Xupa:  native  country, 
irarpU  :  of  tuhat  country,  -noZa- 
TTos  :  np  the  coiaitry,  dvoj. 

courage,  Odpaos  (to),  dperr],  ivxpv- 
Xia. 

course,  hpo^os,  or  =  ivay,  (of  a 
ship)  ttAoo?. 

course,  of  (in  answers),  trdw  ye, 
nm  yap  ov. 

court,  avX-q,  ^aaiKuov :  cotirts 
(separate),  avXai. 


coward,  SeiXus :  am  a  coward, 
diroddXido},  fMiXaKi^ofxai, 

cowardice,  dfiXia. 

crescent-formed,  firjvoeidrjs. 

crime,  dbiKrjfxa,  d/xapTTj/ia  (to). 

cross  (river,  &c.),  dia/3aiva}. 

crow,  Kopwvrj,  Kopa^. 

crown,  (noun)  (xrecpavos :  (verb 
(TT€<pav6oj. 

cruel,  x"-^^'"^^?,  wfxos,  dypios. 

cry,  ( i)  =  loeep,  kXcuoj.  (2)  =  shont, 
cjy  otit,  (dva)^odo). 

cup,  KvXl^    (fj),   TTOTTJpiOV. 

custom,  teos    (to)  :    according  to 

custom,  Kara  rh  elcodos. 
cut,  refxvQj :  czit  down  (trees,  &c.), 

KOTTTOJ,     kKKOTTTCx)  l      CUt     off,    dlTO- 

refxvo} :  cut  throtigh,  SiaKOTTTOJ. 

D. 

dance,  6px^ofw.i. 

danger,  kivZwos  :  am  in  danger, 
Kiv?)vvevcu. 

Danube,  "Icrrpos. 

dare,  roX/xdo). 

Darius,  AapeTos. 

dark,  afcoreivos. 

darkness,  gkotos  (to). 

daughter,  OvydTtjp. 

day,  Tjfiipa:  everyday,  KaO'  fjn^pav. 
next  day,  rri  varepaia :  t/ie  day 
before,  t^  vpoTepaiq :  this  same 
or  very  day,  avO-qpL^pov :  to  this 
day  {  —  to  this  time),  et's  ToSe  :  at 
daybreak  or  dawn,  dfj.a  rfj  T/fxepa. 

deal  with  =  use. 

dear,  (piXos. 

death,  Odvaros :  ptit  to  death, 
dnoKTeivoj. 

deceive,  {k^)aTraTdQj. 

decide,  Kpivoj,  diaKpivoj :  it  is  de- 
cided or  /  decide  (to  do,  &c.), 

ZoKdl  fiOl,  &c. 

deem  =  thz?ik. 

deep,  Pa9v9 :   deeply  (in  phrases 

like  deeply  grieved,  &c.)  =  very 

much. 
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defeat,  am  defeated.     See  con- 
quer. 

defend,  d/ivi'cu  (dat.),  also^//^// ; 

defend  oneself ,  anvvoixaL  ^accus.) ; 

defend  one's  ground,  icara.  xwpav 

fievQj. 
degrees,  by,  Kara  fxiKpuv. 
deity,  Oevi,  to  6hov. 
delay,     (verb)    XP°^'^C^}    (ieWcu : 

(noun)  Tpi^Tj,  fi€\\Tjais. 
deliver,  (i)  dnodidojixi.    (2)  =:saz'e, 

set  free. 
demand,  (dn)aiT€a},  d^ioaj. 
deny,  dpveofj.ai,  also  ov  <pr]pn. 
depart,  oixop-ai.  d-nkpxopLai. 
depends  on,   (you,  &;c.),  ^v  col, 

Sec.  kari. 
die^osit=  put,  place  (in). 
deprive,  dnoaTepicxJ. 
desert,  deserted,  eprjixos. 
desert,  diroXeiTroj. 
deserter.  avTopioKos. 
deserve,  d^ios  dfu  (gen.). 
design,  {i)=intend.    {2)  =  make, 

build,  &c. 
desire,    k-niQvpkw    (gen.),  =  wish 

(todo)  ^ov\op.ai,QkKoi,  =  request, 

bid,  aiTeoj,  KeXevoj. 
despair,  am  in,  dOvp-ioj,  d9vp.6s 

dp.1. 
despise,  Karacppovico  (gen.). 
destroy,  dvoWv/xi  (of  cities,  &c.), 

biacpOeipoj,   -nopQiOJ    (of  bridges). 

See  break  down, 
destruction,  6\e9pos. 
determined,  it  is,  5ok€i. 
devour,  Kar^aO'ioj. 
die,  OvTjCTKOJ,  TeAevracy. 
differ,  diacpkpo} :  (there)  is  a  differ- 
ence, dia(p€p€i. 
different,    dtacpepuv,    also   dWos, 

dWoTos. 
diflicult,  xa^f^ros. 
diflculty,  TO  xa^f^'^'' :  (  =  straits) 

d-rropia  :  am  in  difficulties,  diro- 

pea;, 
dine,  Semvioj. 
dining-room,  dvwyeojv  (to). 


dinner,  deiirvou. 

direction  of,  in  the,  krri  (with 
gen.) ;  in  all  directions,  Kara, 
vdvra :  in  different  directions, 
dk\oi  aWrj. 

directly,  (.vOus,  fvOiojs. 

disaster,  avpLcpopd. 

discern,  diaKpivoj,  also  =  J't'<?,  per- 
ceive. 

disciple,  p.a9rjTr}S. 

discover,  evpicTKOj,  KaraXapfidvoj, 
yiyvaiaKQj, 

discreetly,  acocppovcjs,  (ppovipLojs. 

disease,  vuaos  jj  . 

disgraceful,  alaxpos. 

dislike,  p-Likcu,  also  ov  (piXio). 

dislodge,  k^aviaT-qpn. 

disobey,  d-n^iOioj. 

disperse,  diaaTrelpoj. 

display,  (fyaiva),  k-nLbelKwyiL. 

distant,  am,  dTre'xa; :  from  a  dis- 
tance, TToppooOev. 

distinguislied,  dia-rrpeTr-qs. 

distress  =  grief  or  dwopia  :  am  in 
distress,  d-rropeoj,  Kvireofxai. 

distribute,  (5ia)vep.Qj,  SiaLpioj. 

district,  X'^P°-' 

distiirb,  Tapdaao). 

dive,  KarahvopLai,  and  2  aor.  of 
active  voice. 

divide,  p-ipi^oj,  biavepLOJ. 

division  (of  an  army),  aTpdrevfxa. 

do,  TTOiecu,  irpdaraoj,  opdoj.  The 
passive  is  often  rendered  by 
yiyveaOai :  do  toith  (anyone  or 
anything),  xpaoyi^at  (dat.). 

doctor,  iarpos. 

dog,  KVOJV. 

dolphin,  5e\(pis  (-fz/oj). 

dominion,  dpx'f]. 

door,  6vpa. 

doubt,    (verb)     d-nopioj :     (noun) 

diTopia. 
doubtful,  dpcpifiokos. 
downcast    (in    mind),    StSouAo;- 

piivos. 
drag,  (eKkco,  dyco. 
dragon,  bpaKOJv  (^-ovtos). 
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draw  =  (TTrao;,  also  =  drag. 
drink,  ti'lvw  :  drink  up,  KaTairivo}, 

eUTTlUOJ. 

drive,  iXavvoj,  dyoj,  also  =  i>anzs/i. 

drown,  KaTairovTi^oj. 

drvmk,  am,  fxeOvoj, 

due,  d^ios,  {o(  money)  =  o^ued. 

duty,  TO   Seov,  to.  deovra :    it  is 

(my)    duty,    XPV^    ^^h   T'pooTjKfi 

(dat.). 
dwell,  dwell  in,  oUeoj,  KaroiKea). 

E. 
each,  eKaaros :   each  other,  6XKr\- 

Xovj  or  aXKoi  aXkovs. 
eagle,  mtos. 
ear,  oS?  ijo). 
early,  Trpcwi  {irpw). 
earn,  fcraofxai. 

earnest,  crirovdaTos,  irpoOvjxos. 
earth,   7^ :    7uhat   on   earth  ?   r'l 

TTOTe ; 
earthquake,  cnofios. 
easily,  pabiojs. 
easy,  padios. 
eat,  kcQioj. 
effect,    irpaaaoj,    reXcoj :    without 

effecting  purpose,  dirpafCTos. 
egg,  ujov. 

either  .  .  .  or,  ^  .  .  .  ^. 
elders,  irpca^vTepoi :  eldest,  irpea- 

fivraros. 
elephant,  kXecpas. 
else  (adj.)  =  other,  (adv.)  dWoos. 
elsewhere,   dXXoOi,    (of  motion) 

d'AAoo-e, 
eminence  =  hill. 
employ  =  t(se. 
enact  (laws),  riOrj^u. 
encamp,  aTpaTOTrebevo/xai. 
encourage,  TrapaOapavvcu 
end,    TcAos    (to),   rfXevr-f],    be   at 

an  end  (of  a  trace),  hiakii^aQaL : 

pnt  an  end  to,  navoj. 
endure,   (i)  <pepoj,  dvexofJ-at.    (2) 

(8ia)iJ.€V0}.    (3)   Kaprepioj. 
enemy  (in  war),  iroXifxios:    (pri- 
vate) exOpos. 


English,  "AyyXo^. 

enmity,  4'x^pa :  incur  enmity, 
dTT^x^ofxai  (dat.). 

enough,  dXis. 

enrage,  (1^)0/37/^0;. 

enslave,  'iiaTa)5ovX6oj. 

enter,  (ia€pxofj.ai. 

entertain  (guests),  ievlCco,  Sexo- 
fiai. 

entreat,  alreo),  Siofiai  (gen.). 

envoy  =  atiihassador. 

envy,  (noun)  cpOovos :  (verb) 
(pOoveoj,  ^rjXooj. 

equal,  Xaos. 

err,  d/j-apTavoj. 

escape,  dTTocpevyou,  Siacpevyoj :  es- 
cape knozvledge  or  notice,  Xav- 
Qavoi  with  part,  or  verb  with 
XaGwv. 

estate,  x^p'*-^^- 

even,  Ktii :  not  even,  ovS4. 

even,  (adj.)  i'croj,  ofxaXos. 

evening,  kanipa. 

ever,  ttotc,  mostly  after  negatives 
(ov,  fiT],  ovdeis,  &c.). 

every,  rrds  (without  article)  ; 
everybody,  everyone,  ttS?  tis,  or 
■ndvTd'i :  everyzuhere,  iravTaxov. 

evident,  hfjXos,  (pavepos,  aacprjs. 

evidently,  (pave  pus,  aacpas  :  I  evi- 
dently a??i,  usually  cpavepos,  5^Ads 
dpLi,  or  simply  (paivo/xai  {u)v). 

examination,  ^rjTqais,  k^eraoLsirf). 

examine,  l^erd^'^cy. 

exceedingly,  a(pudpa. 

excellent,  dpiaros,  ^kXriffTos. 

excellently,  dpiara,  diacpepdvTojs. 

except,  d  pL-q. 

exclaim,  ^Sodo;,  ox  =  say,  speak. 

exercise  =  practise ;  (of  the  body) 
yvycvd^o:. 

exhort,  -napaivkw,  irapaKaXioj. 

exile,  go  into,  =  am  banished. 

expect,  kXm^oj,  vpoaSoKdoj. 

expectation,  kXvls  (77),  Trpocrdofcla, 
also  yvojfLT],  do^a. 

expedient,  avficpkpov:  it  is  ex- 
I       pedient,  avfjupepei. 
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expedition,  arpania :  go  on  ex- 

pcditioii,  OTpareva}. 
explain,  (^rjycofiai,  StjXuuj. 
extend,   (trans.)  retVcu,   (intrans.) 

(v-apa)T€ivofjLai. 


fable,  fivOos. 

face,  npuaojiTov,  oxfis  (17). 

fail,  eTTiXfiTTQ}. 

fair,  (l)  Ka\6s.     (2)  diKOios. 

faithful,  maros. 

fall,  irivTOJ  \  fall  do'i.i>n,  KaTamnTO} : 
/a//  into,  clamTTTO) :  fall  upon, 
kniiTLTTTai,  hixmtTTo:,  ox  =  attack, 

false,  ipevdrjs. 

falsely,  ipcvSws,  or  neut.  pi.  of 
if/evSrjs  :  speak  falsely,  ip€v8ofxai. 

far,  (i)  =  much,  troKv.  (2)  of 
distance,  irpoaw  {nuppoj) :  as  far 
as,  \iikxpi  vg^n);  oaov.  so  far, 
roaov,  ToaovTov.  so  far  from, 
.  .  .  that  even  -  not  only  not 
.  .  .  bnteven;  //(77i^ya/' (distant)? 
■noaov  ; 

fare,  irpaaaoj,  -ndaxc^- 

farmer,  yeojp-yos. 

fast,  =  qtiick,  quickly. 

fat,  Tra^v?,  PtTeuTos. 

fattier,  TraTrjp. 

fault,  afxapria,  apLaprrjiia  '{to). 

favour,  x°/"^  (^7^  ^vvoia. 

favourable,  t'Aecyj,  evfievTjs,  (of 
omens)  KaXos,  xP'/cttos. 

fear,  (noun)  (pofios :  (verb)  SidoiKa, 
<poliiop.aL. 

feast,  kuTiaopLai. 

feather,  -nTipov. 

fee,  fxiados. 

feed  on,  rpicpoixai,  kaOico :  feed 
flocks,  vifioj,  vojxivoj. 

fetch,  (i)  Ko/jii^aj  (usually  in 
middle).    {2)  =  besoldfor,ivpia- 

fe"W,  bXiyoi,  iravpot,  ov  iroWoi. 
fewer,  kXdaactv  (in  plural). 
field,  dypos,  ^of  battle)  fJ^xV- 
fierce,  dypios. 


fight,    (verb)  jxdxofiai:    (noun)  = 

battle. 
find,   evpicKOJ,   evrvyx^^o^  (dat.)  ; 

also  =  perceive.       The     phrase 
finding  that,  &c.  is  often  ren- 
dered by  eTTft  with  the  verb, 
find  fault  =  bla?He. 
fine,  KaXos. 
finger,  hdKTvXos. 
finish,  kiTiTeX^oj,  irepaivco. 
fire,  vvp :  am  on  fire,  aiOofuu  :  set 

fire  to,  Kaioj. 
first,  -rrpaiTOS,  (of  two)  irporepos. 
fish,  ixOvs. 

fix,  TTTiyvvfjii :  be  fixed,  often  (jTTJvai . 
flee,    <p€vya),    dirocpivyaj :  fiee  for 

refuge,  Karacpevya}. 
fleet,     vavTLKov,     also     vavs     (in 

plural), 
flight,  0^777. 
flog,  ixaoTiyoQ}. 
flow,  /5ecy. 
fly,    irironai :  fiy  down,    Kara-ni- 

TOfiaL  :  fiy  up,  dva-rriTopLai. 
fog,  dpLixXT]. 
follow,  eiTOfxat :  as  follows,  uSe 

or  ravTa  (eiire). 
folly,  pLcvpia. 

fond  of  hunting,  (piXoOrjpos. 
food,  aiTos.  onia  ^rd). 
fool,  foolish,  uMpos,  dv6t]TOs. 
foolishly,  dvoT)TQ:s. 

foot,   TTOVS   (o). 

for,  (conj.)  yap. 

forage,    (verb)   Xrji^oixai,    eniaiTi- 

Conai. 
forbear,  dwixopiai,  or  use  /iiy :  wi/l 

yoji  not  forebear  (doing),  ov  fiT], 

with  fut.  ind. 
forbid,   drret7r€f>,  dirayopevo},  also 

ovK  kdoj. 
force,  (verb)  ^id^opiai :  (noun)  /3/a. 
forces  —  army. 
forehead,  ixkroi-nov. 
foresee,  irpoopdoj. 
forest,  v\t]. 
forget,     kinXavOdvofJiai,     also     ov 

pLefiVTjfxai. 
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forgive,  avyyi^vaiaKoj  (dat.). 
form,  (noun)  nop<p-q :  (verb)  =  ?;2aie. 
formerly,  vaXai,  ttotL 
{oxsQ.^e,=  desert. 
fort,   fortress,    t^lx^^i    reixK^f^o. 

(t6\ 
fortify,  Tetx'C'^- 
fortune,     tvxv  :     ^ood  forHine, 

evTvx'to.. 
four  times,  Terpams. 
fox,  dXuTTT]^  {-(Kos]  77. 
free,  (adj.)  kXevOepos:  (verb)  kXev- 

Ofpooj,  free  oneself,  also   aiTak- 

Xaffffofxai. 
frequent,  (verb)  (poiraoj  (eTrt). 
fresh.,  ve'oj  or  aAXot. 
friend,  (piXos. 
frighten,  ^o/3ea; :  frightened,  also 

efj,(po^os. 
frog,  ^arpaxos. 
frora  among,  e/c  (f^). 
fugitive,  cpvyas,  or  part,  of  ^€^'70;. 
full,  TrXrjpijs,  pxaros. 
funeral  pile,  Trvpa. 
fuxlong.     See  stade. 
further,  vpoaoj,  inpan^po:. 
future,  the,  to  fxiXXov  :  in  future, 

for  the  future,  to  Xonr6v,v(TTepov. 

G. 
gain,   ^noun""-  nepdos  (to)  :    (verb) 
K€pda'ivci},  or  =get ;  gain  grotind, 
Trpoya:pk(ii,  KpaTeoo  :  gain  victory, 

VIKCLOJ. 

garden,  ktjttos. 

garland,  aT€(pai'os. 

garment,  kaOrjs  {-tjtos],  17. 

gate,  ttvXtj.  I 

general,  (XTparrjyos.  ! 

get,  Xap-^avoj,  KTaofiai  :  get  along.    I 

Trpo^aivco  :  get  on  —fare ;  get  off 

(punishment),  dirocpevyQ} :  get  tip 

=  rise. 
gild,  x?""^^^- 
girl,  Kopt],  irapOevos. 
give.  di-hajpLi  :  give  away,  SoopeopLai, 

Xapi^o/j.ai :  give  tip  =  stirrefider  ; 

give    "way,    ukw,     irapaxo^p^oJ  '• 


give  for,  (a  thing)  =/>tiy  for  (so 
much),  with  gen.  of  price. 

glad,  am  =  a7n  pleased,  rejoice. 

gladly,  Tfhiojs,  dapt-evcus. 

glorious,  KXeivos,  4V6o£os. 

gnat,   KUVQTip   (-CDTTOS). 

go,  dfj.1,  ^a'lvoj :  go  about,  vepi- 
ipXoy-ai  :  go  away,  dvipxcpiai, 
(dTr)oixopiai :  go  back,  dvepxofiai : 
dvax<^p€a> :  go  in  or  into  —  enter ; 
go  otit,  k^epxopiai  :  go  throtigh, 
bupxopLai  :  go  tip,  dvipxopiai, 
dva^aivoj :  go  on,  (of  events), 
ylyvopLai,  irpoxoopeoo. 

god,  6e6s. 

gold,  xp^f^os. 

good,  d'yaOos,  XP'H'^'^^^  '•  ^''^  S'^^'^ 
for  'anyone),  oucpeXeiv  :  do  good 
to,  cv  TTOteoj,  uKpeXioJ. 

goods.  xpiyA'ctTa. 

good-fortune,  evTvxia. 

goodwill,  (vvoia. 

goose,  xW- 

governor,  vnapxos. 

graciously,  x^P'-^'^'^^^i  ev/Jievws. 

grant,  didcofxi,  irapix'^,  (a  favour) 
XapiCofxai. 

grass,  x^pTos. 

grateful,  am,  x^P^^  '^X'^y  X'^P"' 
alba. 

gratification  =  pleasure. 

gratify  —please. 

gratitude,  x°P'J  '-  g(^i  gratitude, 
Xapti'  Xap^dvQj  or  KaTaTiOefxai. 

great,  f^fyas,  ho7v  great  ?  iroaos ; 
(rel.)  oaos:   so  great,  toctos,  toct- 

OVTOS. 

greatly,  ttoXv,  acpohpa. 

Greece,  'EA\ds  (77). 

Greek,  "'EXX'qv,  speak  Greek,  eXXij- 

grief,  Xvwrj,  dXyos  (jo). 

grieve,  (trans.)  Xv-rrico,  (intrans.) 
XvTTeofiai,  dxGopLai. 

ground,  (i)  7^,  ir45ov,  X'^P"-  (2) 
=  cause  ;  on  the  ground,  x^V^*-  • 
gain  ground.     See  gain. 

grudge,  (noun  and  verb)  =  e7ivy. 
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guard,      (noun)    0uAa£  :     (verb) 

guide,     (noun)    ■^■yefiuv :    (verb) 

■^yiofMai  (dat.^. 
guilty,  aiTios  (gen.). 

H. 
hair,  $pi^  (77),  in  plural. 
half,  rj^iavs. 
hand,  x^'-P  iv^- 
Hannibal,  'AwiPas  (-avros). 
happen,     (i)   —chance    (to    be), 

TV7xai'<y.    {2)— occur,  '^L-^vo\iai  : 

happen    to  (anyone),    crvfjificuvoj 

(dat.). 
happy,    evSaifiojv :    fhin/i   happy, 

fia/iapi^Qj. 
harbcTir,  XLfirjv  (6). 
hard,  (i)  aKXT]p6s,  {  =  solid)  ffre- 

peos  (ffreppoi).  {2)=- difficult. 
harden,  aT^pcooj. 
hardships,  xaAeTra,  KaKa. 
hare,  Xaycus  (-a)). 
harm,  ;^verb)  0\dirTco,  Karcm  ttoUoj: 

come  to  ha)-7/i  =  siiffc>-. 
harmless,    d^XalBTjs,  daivrjs :    (of 

character),  aKafcos. 
haste,  anovSr) :    in  haste,  anovdrj, 

did  airovdrji,  or  use  part,  of  verb, 
hasten,  avevdoj,  knei.'yoiJ.ai. 
hate,  fj-Kxiai. 

haunt,  €pxofJ-ai  h-nl  (accus.). 
have,  ex<i^,  or  use  Ioti  {fxoi,  &c.) ; 

have  to  (do,  &c.).    See  must, 
head,  K€(pa\r]. 
hear,   aKovw:  zvithin  hcari^zg,  eh 

enTjKoov. 
hearsay,  dKorj,  or  use  part,  of  verb, 
heaven,  ovpavos,  or  use  01  Oeoi. 
heavy, /Sapvs :  heaz'jf-ar/ned,drTXiTT]s. 
height,  v-^os  to)  :  heights, d'/rpa  (rd). 
Hellespont,  ''EWrqa-novTos. 
helmet,  Kpdvos  (to). 
help,    (verb)    uxpeXeoj,    (in    war) 

fioTjOeoj :  (noun)  wcpeXia,  fiorjOeia. 
hen,  opvLs. 

hence,  eurevOev,  evOivde. 
herald,  KTjpv^. 


herd,  dyeXt], 

herdsman,  PovicuXos. 

here,   evravda,    kvBdSc  :  am  here, 

Tidp(.i\ii :  hei'e  is,  use  oSe. 
hereupon,  hravOa,  fierd  ravra. 
hesitate,  oKvioj. 

hide,   KpVTTTOJ,   KaXviTTOJ. 

high,  vifTjXus :  higher  parts  (of 
town),  rd  fxeriajpa. 

hill,  Xocpos. 

hinder,  kojXvoj,  also  ovk  kdoj. 

hither,  Sevpo,  ev6d8e. 

hold,  ex"',  /caTe'xa^:  hold  tip,  dvkx'^, 
(of  hands),  dvaTeivoj :  tahe  hold 
of,  XafilSdva)  (in  middle) ,  Kparioi 
(gen.) :  hold  a  meeting,  avXXoyov 
TToieofxai  :  hold  out,  (trans.)  dva- 
rdva),  opeycu,  (intrans.)  =  endure, 
(8La)KapTepea}.  ^ 

hollow,  KoiXos. 

holy,  tepos,  dyios. 

home,  oTk OS :  at  home,  o"ikoi.  :  home- 
{T.vards),  oiKade. 

Homer,  "Ofxrjpos. 

honey,  fieXi  (-toj^,  to. 

honour,  (noun)  rifirj :  (verb)  rifidaj. 

hope,  (noun)  kXiris  (77)  :  (verb) 
eXTri^Qj. 

hopeless,  dveXTnaros. 

horn,  K^pas  (ro). 

horse,  i'-mros. 

horseman,  iVn-evs. 

hospitality,  ^evia. 

hostile,  iroXijuios,  woXefxifcos :  in 
hostile  manner,  ttoXc/xicus,  or  by 
wj  with  fut.  part,  of  verb  attack. 

house,  oXkos,  o'lKia. 

how?  TTWj;  (indirect)  oitojs:  horn 
great?  how  much?  (see  great) ; 
hoiu  7nany?  iroaoi ;  (rel.)  oaoi, 
(oiToaoi). 

however,  o/tcuj,  also  5e,  fiivToi. 

hungry,  am,  TTfifdoj. 

hunt,  OTjpda:,  biojKOJ  (6i]pas). 

hurl  =thro7v. 

hurriedly.     See  haste. 

hurt,  (verb)  pxdnTOj,  ddiKeo) :  (noun) 
PXapTj. 
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I. 

idle,  dp7&s  :  am  idle,  paOvfikoj. 
if,   ei  i^with  ind.   and   opt.) ;    kav 

(with  subj.\ 
ignorant,   amO-qs :    a?n    ignorant 

(oP,  ar^voko),  ovk  oida. 
ill,  am,  voaioj. 

image,  dKcuv  (77),  dyaXfia  (to). 
imagine,    kvOvfiio/MiL,   or   use    6i- 

immediately  =  directly. 
impious.  acre/S?; J,  avoaio'i. 
impiously,  da6/3as;  act  impiously , 

important,  it  is,  fiiya    or   iroXv 

diacpepei,  vepl  ttoAAoC  kari. 
impossible,  dSyvarov. 
impudence,  dvaideia. 
Indian,  ''h  5os. 
induce,  tt€i6qj  ;  lu/iat  induces yotil 

&c.,  Tt  TraOojv  or  fiaOujv;  &c. 
industrious,  (piXowovos,  cnrovdcuos. 
infect,  dvamfinXTjfii  ^gen.). 
inhabit  ==  ^t^-^'//  in. 
inhabitants,    (of  a   town)=(:zVz- 

zejis. 
injury,  injustice,  ddi/ila  :  commit 

injustice,  dSiKico. 
inland,     (adv.)     dvo} :     (noun)     7 

fieaoyeia,  rd  fieaoyeia. 
inside,  evdov,  eaco. 
instead  of,  dvri  (gen.), 
insult,    (noun)    vfipis    (37) :    (verb) 

v^pi^oj,  XoihopkojJLai. 
intemperate,  d/iparrjs. 
intend  (^doing' ,  /xeAAw,  Iv  vai  e'x<y, 

or  —  zi'is/i. 
interpret  =  conjecture. 
investigate,  epcwdo),  k^erd^o}. 
invisible,  d(pavTjs. 
invite,  kaXiw. 
iron,  aidripos. 
island,  v^aos  '77). 
issue, 

events  ,   rd   dno^aivovTa   or  €«- 

fialvovTa,  also  in  singular. 
Italy,  'IraAta. 


J- 

jar,  TTiOos,  dfxcpopevs. 
javelin,  -naXTov,  dKovriov. 
jealousy,  (pOovos :  under  jealousy, 

km<p6oi'Oi  (dat.). 
join,    )trans.)    ^evyvvpu,    avvd-mw, 

(intrans.)  Trpo<Jx<^pi<^ :  join  forces, 

ovv'iGTa/jai,  avp.pi'rfi'vpLi. 
joxirney,  ohos  (77),  iropeic. 
joy,  xapa- 

joyful,  joyfully  =^/a^,  gladly. 
judge,  KpiT-qs,  SiKaaTTjs. 
judgment,    (i)    /ephis    (^) ;     (2) 

yi-wfiTj. 
jump  do"WTi,  KaTaTrrjSdoj. 
Juno,  "Upa. 
Jupiter,  Zei7j. 
just,     SiKaios :    just    now,    dpri, 

dpTlOJS. 

JTistice,  Slkt],  SiKaioavvT]. 
justly,  SiKaicos. 


keep,  Ix"^'  OT  =  remain,  continue; 
keep  doing,  &c.),  often  ren- 
dered by  the  imperfect. 

kid,  €pL(pos. 

kill,  dTTOKT€iva> :  am  killed,  usually 
diToOvTjcrKoj. 

kind,  yevos  (to),  elSo?  (to)  :  kind 
of,  often  rendered  by  ris :  this 
kind  of,  ivhat  kifid,  &c.  See 
sort. 

kindness,  depy^aia  (often  in  pi.)  ; 
do  a  kindness,  ^v^pytTeo},  eu 
TToUoj  (ace),  x<^/"'C^M'^*  (dat.). 

king,  ^aaiXevi :  like  a  king, 
^aaLXtfcuis. 

kingdom,  fiaaiXfia,  dpxfj. 

kinsman,  avyyevqs. 

knee,  70^1;  (to). 

know,  yiyvuiaKOj,  oiSa,  emaTa/juu. 

knowledge,  kmar-qpLTj:  without  the 
knozi'ledge  of,  see  secretly. 

known,  yvoiOTos:  (of  persons) 
yvojpipLos. 
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labour,  itCvos ;  (verb)  irovioj. 

Lacedaemonian,  AaK€daifj.6vios. 

Laconia,  t)  AaKoiviK-q. 

ladder,  KXifxa^  (-a/foj),  77. 

lake,  XifxifT]. 

lamb,  a.fj.v6s. 

lame,  xai\us. 

Lampsacus,     man     of,    Aa^-^a- 

KT]VVS. 

land,  7^,  X'^P^- 

last,  varaTos,  reXevTuTos :  at  last, 

TeXos. 
last,  (\eTh)=  endure,  remain. 
late,  /adv.)  6^6. 
lately,  a/n-t,  dpTicus. 
laugh,  'yekdoj :  /au£-/i  at,  kyyeXdo}, 

OKWTTTOJ. 

launch,  KaOeXKOJ,  dvdyco  [vavs). 

law,  vofjios. 

lawless,  dvofios. 

lazy  =  id/e. 

lead,  dyaj, -^yeofxai,  also  =  induce ; 
(of  a  road)  (pipw :  lead  back, 
Kardycu :    lead  a  life,  dyoi  Piov, 

leader,  ^yefmjv. 

leap   into,  uairq^do: :  leap  upon, 

kTTLTTrjhdw. 

learn.  navOdvo:,  =  hear  ,vvvOdvo  jxai, 

dKOVOJ. 

learning,  ixdOrjais  (^),  or  to  /ua- 

least,  kKdxtOTOs  :  at  least,  ye  :  not 

in  the  least,  ovdafjLws. 
leave,  Xe'nroj :  leave  behifid,  rrapa- 

XeiTTOj,  dTTokd-rroj :  leave  (a  place) 

=  depart  from. 
left  ;hand^ ,  dpiarepd  {x^'p)  '•   ^^ft 

loing  (of    an   army)     (vuvvfxov 

(Kepai). 

leg,   OKiKoS  (to),  KVTJfXT]. 

leisure,     ^x^'^'? :     ^'^^'^     leisure, 

axoAd^a'. 
lend,  XP°-^  (i^   i   ^or.  only);    (of 

money)  havd^o:. 
length,  /i^«os  (to)  :  at  length  =  at 

last,  also  Zri. 


less,      T]<rcrajv,      kkdaaoru,      ^adv.) 

riaaov,  tXaaaov  :    mtich  less,  n^ 

oTi  (after  ovSe). 
let  {^  allow,  let  go),  dcpi-qpn. 
letter.  k-niaToKri. 
libations,  pour,  gttIvSoj. 
liberty,  (X(v6(pia. 
lie,     lie    doivn    {KaTd]/ecipiai  :    lie 

belo-cu,     vTToKeifiai  :     lie     beside, 

irapaKeipai. 
life,  Bios. 

lift  up,  {dv^alpoj,  dvopOooj. 
light,    ^noun)    (pws    (to)  :     (verb) 

diTTO:,  KCUOJ. 

like,  adj.)  6fj.oios :  a  man  like 
(you,  &c.),  olos  ((TV,  &c.). 

like,  y\erh)  =  7vish  or  loz-e;  I 
should  like  (to  do),  often  T^Sc'a-j 
dv    with  opt.). 

likely  (is),  eiKos  {kori),  eoiKe : 
likely  (to  do",  oXos,  (with  infin.  . 

likewise,  opLo'icus,  uiaavTOJs  :  (  =  be- 
sides] npoairi. 

Lilliput,  use  MnipdiTokis. 

Lilliputian,  '^liKpairoKir-qs. 

line  ^of  battle),  toPls  {fj). 

lion,  Aeo-'i/  ^-ovTOS  . 

listen  to  =  hear,  obey. 

little,  fxiKpos :  a  little,  pLipnov  n 
(with  partitive  gen.). 

live,  (i)  ^doj.  1^2;  B'iov  [Si] ay 00  : 
live  in  =  dwell  in ;  live  on, 
Tpe(popai  diTo,  (doj  duo. 

load  =  btirden. 

loaded,  yaoTos  (gen.). 

loaf,  dpTos. 

log,  ivXov. 

long,  fuiKpos,  (both  of  place  and 
(time)  ;  long  ago,  nd\cu  :  as  long 
as,  oaov  xP'^^ov,  eojs. 

look,  /SAcTTw,  CKOTreoj,  opdju :  look 
after,  (vip€\€opai  gen.) ;  look 
at,  TTpoafiXk-ncD  :  look  for,  ^rjTio}, 
(pevvdoj  :   look  up,  dvafiKi-na). 

lord,  ZeanoT-qs. 

lose,  diToXXvpu,  (TTepeopuai  (gen.) ; 
lose  ^one's)  way,  d-no-nXavdopLai. 

loss,  atn  at  a,  diropioj. 
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loud,  /^€'7a?,  (adv.)  \ik^a  or  yL^-^aXTf 
luxury,  Tpvi^T] :  in  luxury,  rpvcprj, 

TpvpfpWS. 

Lycurgus,  AvKovpyos. 

M. 

mad,  am,  fiaivopLai. 

m.agistrate,  dpxojv. 

magnificently,  p.€ya\oTrp€TTu)s. 

mainland,  T]TT€ipos  (77). 

main  body,  arpaTid. 

make,  Troieoj  (often  in  middle). 

miake  for  =go  or  sat/  tozvards. 

man,  dvOpajnos,  (opp.  to  woman) 
dvrjp :  a  man  (indefinite)  rts. 

man-of-war,  Tpirjprjs  (^). 

raanage  (affairs),  Trpdaaoi :  manage 
men),  jx^rax^ipi^oj  ox  — rule. 

many,  noWoi. 

march,  Tropevop-ai,  (of  a  general  in- 
vading) kXavvo: :  march  ah'easl, 
kirindpeifMi. 

market  place,  dyopd. 

marry  (a  wife),  yap.foj,  dyopLai. 

massive,  o-repeos  {areppos). 

master  (of  a  house),  SecTTOT?;?, 
(in  a  school)  bihaoKaXos : 
( =  trainer)  kmcTaTTjs  :  am 
master,  k par  koj. 

matter,  ■npdyp.a,  (often  omitted) ; 
it  inatters  (much,  &c.),  (jioXv, 
Sec.)  Siacpepei :  -what  is  the 
7natter  ?  ri  eon  ;  or  ri  irdax^t 
(ns)  ; 

may  (do,  &c.),  e^ecrri. 

mean  (to  do),  6e\co,  ^to  say)  Xeycu. 

means,  by  no,  ovSafiais. 

meanwhile,  iv  tovtcv. 

measures,  take,  =  consult  (in- 
trans.) 

meat,  «peas  (to),  in  plural. 

meet,  k-nirvy\dv(}:,  Ivrvyxdvoi, 
dwavrddj  (dat.),  (in  battle) 
avjxpiiyvvpLL,  avfi^dWo}.  dvOia- 
TUfiai,  also  =  come  together, 

meeting,  avWoyos,  ovvodos. 


Megarian,  'Meyapevs. 
merely,  =  c«/j^,  also  ov8^v  dWo  ij. 
messenger,  dyyiXos. 
methinks,  doKii  pLoi,  oTpai. 
middle,    midst,    /leaos:    in    the 

middle   of,    Iv  \ika(f,    or  para^v 

with  participle, 
might,  (noun)  =^ power ;  (verb)  see 

may;  when  one  might  (do,  &c.), 

l£oi/  (;UOt,  &C.). 

mile,  =  eight  stades. 

milk,  yd\a  (to). 

Milo,  MtA-cui/  {-(uvos). 

mind,  (pp-qv   (77) :    have  in  mind, 

kv  vw  ex<y,  kvuoioj. 
mind  one's  business,  rd  kavTov 

vpaca€LV. 
raiserable,  dOXios. 
miserably,  dOXias,  KaKws. 
misery,  KaKondOeia. 
misfortune,  avpcpopd,  Svarvxia- 
miss,  dpaprdvoj,  d-rroTvyxdvoj  (gen.), 
mistake,  dp.aprdvoj. 
modest,  pirpios,  auxppojv. 
money,  dpyvpiov. 
month,  p-qv  (0). 
moon,  aeX-qvTj. 
moor    (ships),  opp-i^oj.     See  also 

anchor, 
more,  (adj.)  -nXdcuv  ;  (adv.)  -nXiov, 

pLaXXov. 
morning,  ecus  {-ovs),  77 ;    itt   the 

morning,  vpcui,  (npu/). 
morrow,  avpiov,  r)  vaTepaia. 
mortal,  OvrjTos. 
mother,  pLrjrqp. 
motionless,  dKivrjTos. 
mount  (a  horse),  dva^cuvoj  (Itti), 

(a  hill)  (TTL^aivw  {eiri). 
mountain,  opos  (to). 
mouse,  pLvs. 
mouth,  (TTopui  (to)  :    (of  a  river) 

€K^oXr]. 
move,    (trans.)    Kivicj,   (intrans.) 

Kiviopai :    ?nove  (from  a  place) 

p.€6l.aTap.ai,   or  =  depart :    move 

on, ^advance;    move  rozmd  (of 

the  earth,  &c.),  arpefeaOai  irepi. 
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much,  TtoXvs :  as  much  as,  oaov : 
tooniiichyayav,  Xiav:  much  less, 
see  less. 

mud,  7r7/Aos. 

muddy,  dokcpos. 

multitude,  itXtjOos  (to),  ofiiXos. 

murder,    (noun)    (f)6vos:    {xevh), 

(pOVeVQJ,  aiTOKTiivCxJ. 

must    (do,  &c.),  Sff,  or   use  the 

.  verbal  adj.  in  -riov. 
muster  (forces),  ovKXiyoj. 


N. 

name,  (noun)  ovofxa  (to)  :  (verb) 

dvofia^Qj,  KaXew. 
Naples,  "NeaTToXis  (17), 
narrow,  (tt(v6s. 
nasty,  pvirapos. 
native,  kyxwpios,  iraTpwos. 
natxire,  (pvois  (rj). 
navy,  vavriKov. 
near,  kyyvs,  iTXrjaiov  (gen.). 
nearly,  crxeSoi/,  pLovov   ov,  or  use 

oXiyov  beiv  with  infin. 
necessity,  dvdyKr). 
neck,  TpdxrjXos. 
need,  there  is,  Se?. 
neglect  (verb),  dpieXeoj. 
neighbour,    6    trXrjaiov    (usually 

plural). 
neither  .  .  .  nor,  cure  .  .  .  cure 

(M77T6  .  . .  ^77x6). 
nest,  v€oaaLd. 
never,  ovttot(  (pri-noTi). 
news,  TO.  dyy€XX6p.€va,  also  Kai- 

v6v  :  bring  neius,  {KaT)ayyiXXoj. 
next  (of  place),    kyyvTara,  I771;- 

TaTO),  also  kxopLivos  :    (of  time) 

/xerd  Tavra,  kvTevdev  :  next  day, 

rrj  vaTepaia. 
night,  iv^  (77)  :  by  night,  vvktos. 
nightingale,  drjbojv  {fi). 
nobleman,    evyevrjs :     nobles,    ol 

dpiaToi. 
nobody,  no  one,  ovMs  {prjWis). 
noise,  dopv^os,  ipocpos. 


noon,  fi€(j7]piPpia,  pLtaij  -qpipa, 
pLeaov  -qpiipas. 

not,  ov,  oiiK,  ovx  before  aspirates, 
(/ijy)  :  not  at  all,  ovSap.ws :  not 
even,  ovS4  (pi-Tjbe) :  7tot  only, 
ovx  '^'^'-  '-  "^^  ^'^^'  "^^j  °^X  oircus  : 
jiot  yet,  ovTTO}  \  pLTjvQj) :  not  .  .  . 
J!0?',  ov  .  .  .  ovde  {pi]  .  .  .  /tJ/Se)  : 
and  not,  ov54  .  .  .  piijbi :  no 
longer,  ovkIti  {pLrjuiTi). 

nothing,  ovhiv  (prjdep). 

now,  vvv,  ri^-q  :  (in  continuing  a 
story)  5e. 

nowhere,  ovSapcov. 

number,  dpi6p.us :  a  number  of= 
many. 

O. 

oak,  5pvs  (77). 

oath,  opKos :  on  oath  =  having 
sworn, 

obey,  TTei9opiai  (dat.). 

oblige,  x^p'^^opLai  (dat.). 

obol,  6IB0X0S. 

observe,  (i)=see.    (2)  =  say. 

obstinately  (of  defence),  npare- 
pws,  or  use  biaKapTipuv  with 
part. 

obtain,  ri'Yxai'cu  (gen.),  Krdopiai, 
also  Xap^dvQj. 

occur.     See  under  happen. 

offer,  diSojfxi :  offer  sacrifice,  6vcu. 

officer  (in  army;,  ^0x070?;  {  =  at- 
tendant) VTnjpeT-qs. 

oil,  eXaiov. 

old  (in  time),  vaXaios,  dpxaios : 
old  man,  yepojv: — years  old, 
— (iTT]  ydy ovws. 

omen,  olojvos. 

once,  {^formerly)  irore:  {  =  otie 
time)  dira^  :  at  once  =  directly, 

ovl\.^  ,  yiovov'.  not  only.     See  not. 

open,  (verb)  dvo'iyw,  (adj.)  use 
part,  of  verb. 

opinion,  yvwprj,  du^a :  give  opin- 
ion, yvojpL-qv  diro(paivop.ai. 

opponent,  kvavrios. 

oppose,  dvOiffrapLai  (dat.). 
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opposite,  dfTtos,  evavTios. 

oracle,  xPV^f^'^^- 

orator,  prjraip  [-opoi). 

order,    (noun)    tcl^is    (77) :     give 

orders,    KiX^voj,   emcTTeWoj:    m 

order  that,  iva,  ottcos. 
orderly.  (vraKTos,  Kocrfiio^,  (adv.) 

evraKTOos,     kv     rd^fi  :     without 

order,  aTaKTOS. 
other,  dXXos,  (of  two)  inpos. 
ought,  xP^i  ^^^  or  use  verbal  adj. 

in  -T€ov. 
outside,  outer,  e£a;. 
overpower,  Kparecu  'gen.). 
overtake,  KaraXafxISdva}. 
owe,  6(pei\Qj. 
own  (one's),  kavrov. 
ox,  Bovs. 


pace,  (verb)  =  zca/h  abotit. 

pain,    0^70?    (to)  :     have    pain, 

dXyeoj. 
pains,  take,  Trovioj,  aTrovda^oj. 
palace.  Bo.<tiX(lov  (also  in  plural), 
palisade,  aTavpojjjui  {to). 
parent,  yov€vs. 
park,  irapaSeiffos. 
part,  fjLepos  (to). 
pass,    noun)  laBoXrj. 
pass  by,  -rapepxopLai  -.pass  through, 

5i€pxop.ai  :  pass  (time),  Siayai. 
path,  drpaiTos'  (?;),  odos  (17). 
pay,  (noun)  p.ia66s  :  (verb)  diroSi- 

dcufic  :  paj'  (tribute),  dnocpepoj. 
peace,  eip-qvT]. 
pelt,  BdWcxj. 
people,  Xeojs  (in  Homer  Xaos  in 

pi.),    Sijixos:    (of    a    town)    ol 

TTOKlTai. 

perceive,  ala6dvop.ai  (gen.),  opdcti. 
perched  (on  =  sitting  on). 
perform,      irpdaaoj,    rroieoj,     (e«)- 

T€\ea>. 
perhaps,  'iacus. 
perish,  diroXkvpLai,  OvqaKOJ. 
persecute,  didoKo}. 


Persian,  Ukparjs,  (with  fem.  nouns) 

Ilepais  (-I'Soj). 
persist  =  continue  (doing), 
persuade,  Tret^o;  (ace). 
pestilential,  XoipcjZrjs. 
Philip,  ^i\nrnos. 
j    philosopher,  <piX6(XO(pos. 
I    philosophy,  (piXoaocpia. 
j    Phoenician,  ^oiui^. 
I    physician,  larpos. 
I    picked  ^men),  emXcKToL 
I    pigeon,  vepicTTepa. 
pin,  nepovr],  Kepnls  (-(So?),  ^. 
pine-tree,  irirvs  {-vos),  fj. 
pity,  (nouny  oTktos,  kK€os  :  (verb) 

oIkt'l^oj. 
place,  (noun)  tottos,  x'^P'-o^'  to  ^ 

place  where  or  whence  =^  thither , 

where  or  whence. 
place,  (verb)  Ti6T]p.i,  larTjpLi,  KaOia- 

TTjfxi'.  taie  piace,  yiyvopou. 
plain,  (noun)  irediov  :    (a.d].)=  evi- 
dent. 
plainly  =  evidently. 
plank,  loKos  irj), 
Plato,  YlXdr^v. 
pleasant,  7781;?. 
pleasantly,  ^Secyj. 
please.  dpiaKoi,  x'^pK'^y-^'-   (dat.) ; 

am  pleased,  •  TJSo/xai :    it  pleases 

(me),  SoK€i  (/xot). 
plentiful,  plenty  of,  ttoXvs,  dcpOo- 

vos. 
plot,     (noun)     €Tnfiov\T] :     (verb) 

eni^ovXevoj,  ^dat.). 
plough,     (verb)     dpoa>:      (noun) 

dpoTpov. 
plunder,  (verb)  dpTrd^oj,  Kiji^ofiai : 

(noun)  =  spoil. 

poet,    TTOITJTTJS. 

poison,  cpapfiaKov. 

pollute,  pLiaivoj. 

poor,  nevTjs. 

position,  am  in  a,  diaKeipLCu  (with 

adv.). 
possess,  exoj :  get  possession,  Kra- 

opai,  Karexoj' 
possessions,  KT-qpLaTa. 
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possible,  hvvarov  :    it  is  possible, 

also  (^eari. 
post  (military),  tcl^is  (17). 
postern  gate,  nvXis  {-iSos),  77. 
potter,  K(pafx(vs. 
poverty,  -nivia. 
power,    dvvafxis    (77) :     it    is    in 

(one's)  power,  l^eaTt. 
practise,  dcrKfco,  fxeKfTdcu. 
praise,    (noun)    enaivos :     (verb) 

knaivioj. 
pray  (to  gods),  evxofiai.   See  also 

ask. 
prefer,  Trpoaipiofxai. 
prepare,     (trans.)     vapacrK^vd^cv : 

(intrans.)  -napaaKevd^opiai.     The 

middle  is  also  commonly  used 

for  the  active  voice. 
present,    am,     -ndp^itxi :    presc7it 

(circumstances),     ra     irapovTa: 

men  of  present  day,  01  vvv,  &c. 
present,  (noun)  dwpov. 
Tpresently  —  soon,  directly. 
press    on,  eTreiy ofiai,  or   avevSojv 

with  verb  of  motion. 
pretend,  Trpo<nToi4ofj.ai. 
prevent  =  hitider. 
priest,  tepevs. 
prince  —  kin^. 
prison,  SeafiajT-qpiov. 
prisoner  =  captive. 
prize,    Tt/xi7 :     (in    games,    &c.) 

aQXov. 
proceed  =  advance ;   proceed  (to 

do),  usually  rendered  by  imperf. 
proclaim,      Kr\pvaaw,      dveiveiv : 

without  proclamation,dKr\pvKTO<i . 
procTire,  =  obtain. 
profitable,  uxpeKifxos,  ovfxcpopos. 
promise,      (verb)      vmaxveo/xai  : 

(noun)  mans,  vnoax^oi-s  {rj). 

proof,  T€KfXTJplOV. 

proper,  it  is,  vpiirei,  -npocrriKd. 
property,  xp^yA'aTa. 
propitious,  =^ favourable. 
proportion,  =part\  in  proportion, 

dvd  or  Kara  \6yov. 
propose,  =  intend,  wish. 


prosecute,  Siu/koj. 

prosper,  (vrvxfoj. 

prosperity,  evTvx'ia. 

prosperous,  evTvxrjs. 

protect  =  defend. 

provide,  ■napkx'^-,  TrapaaKevd^aj. 

province,  dpxT^. 

provisions,  kiriTrj^eia,  atria. 

provoke,  =make  angry,  opyl^aj. 

prudent,  awcppouv. 

public,  SrjfjLuaios:  public  property, 

yd  dijuuaia. 
pull  up    (a   horse),  ecpiaTTjfn  (in 

transitive  tenses). 
pulpit,  yS 77 /ua  (to),  perhaps  Xoyeiov. 
punish.,  KoXdi^oj,  Tifiajpeo/xai. 
purple  (robe),  iropcpvpls  {-l5os),  37. 
purpose,  ^ovKt],  also  yvcufii]. 
purse,  fiaXdvTiov. 
pursue,  dLuiKoj. 
put,  rierjpLL  :  put  forth  (branches, 

&c.\    ^ucw:    pnt  on    (clothes), 

put  out,  TrpoT€iva},  (^eipcu  :  ptit  out 
(fires),  Karaa^ivvv^L. 


quantity  of  =7nuch. 

quarrel,  araOLd^oj. 

queen,  I3aai\€ia. 

quick,  raxvs. 

quickly,  rax^oos,  or  use  (pOdaas. 

quiet,    ijavxos,    (of    disposition) 

aTTpdyiACUv. 
quit  oneself  =  behave. 
quite,  iravv,  a(p6dpa,  jjidXa. 

R. 

rain,  ofx^pos,  veros. 

raise,  atpoj :  raise  again,  k-navopOoai. 

rank  (military),  rd^is  {■^). 

rash,  Opaavs,  roXfxrjpos. 

rashly,  dpaaews,  aTTfpiaKeTTTOJS. 

rashness,  Opaavrrjs  ^-t]tos),  37. 

rather,  fxdWov. 

ravage,  rkpLvw. 

TedbCibL= come  to,  ktpiKveoixcu. 
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reach,  a  certain  point,  dvrjKQ}. 

read,  dfayiyvojaKcu. 

ready,  €Toip.os  :   get  ready,  napa- 

aKivd^ojjLai. 
really,  t£  ovri,  dX-rjOcvs. 
reaper.  OepidT-qs  (-oG). 
rear    of  army  ,  ot  otnaOev. 
reason,    (i   —cause.       {2)    \6yos 

the  faculty). 
rebiiild.  dvoLKodo/jLeoj,  k-avicTTrjfii. 
receive,    Xafx^dvo};     {  —  zee/come) 

dexo/JLai. 
recognise,  [dva'-yvcopl^cij. 
recover.    dva\auPava} :      'from    a 

disease'  i(jx^'<^,  also  dvaXafi^dvcu 

(kpLavTov). 
red,  epvOpoi. 
refuse,  ovk  kOeXa,  ov  (prjpn     with 

fat.  infin.V 
reign,  (verb)  BaaiXeioj,  dpxoj. 
rejoice,  xaipo}. 
relate    story),  SirjyiofjLai. 
relation.  avyy€VT)s. 
relieve  =  succour. 
remain,  p-ivw,  Karapiiua:.  Ziajxhcx). 
remember,  nenvrjuai,  ixv-qpLovevoj. 
removable,  k^aiperos. 
rend  asunder,  diapprjyvvfju. 
repair,  (verb)  kmcKtva^aj :  (noun) 

eTnaK€VT). 
repel,  dTrc-^eo;  (often  in  middled 
repent.  fiera^eXei  jJ-oi). 
report.  dvayykXXcc. 
reprove,       fj-i/xcpopLCu,       k-mTipLaoj 

(dat.). 
repute,  ho^a,   Tinrj :  am   reputed, 

SoK€a). 
request,  d^tSo},  alreoj,  also  =  bid. 
rescue,  come  to  the.  {kni)fioT]94o} 

(dat.). 
resentment  'of  the  gods^ ,  <p96vos. 
resist  =  oppose. 
resolved,  it  is,  ^ok^X. 
respect,    verb)  =  honour. 
rest.  duairavofMii :  rest  on.      See 

support  '2). 
rest,  the,  ol  Xoinoi,  erepoi. 
restore,  dirocLdaifn,  dirocpipo). 


restrain,  KaTex<^- 

retire,    retreat,   dvaxcupioj.      See 

also  depart, 
retiirn   trans.)  =  restore,  (intrans.) 

KarepxopLcu,  ndXiv  ijkoj  :   return 

hovie,  d-novoorkoi :     in     return, 

a5,  or  use  compound  with  dvr'i. 
reveal,  eKcpaivoj,  k^rjytofxai. 
review  (of  troops),  e^eraais  (rj)  ; 

(verb;  k^erd^co. 
reward.  Zxpov,r'ipLr}'.  aJtireivarded, 

dvTiXapL^dvoj. 
rhinoceros,  ptvoKepojs  ^-ojtos). 
rich,  TTXovaios. 
riches,  ttXovtos. 
ride,  lirn-ctoj:  ride  away,  d-n0^avv(xi : 

ride  fonuard,    ride    on,    npoin- 

TrevQj,  TTpoeXavvQj:  ride  tip,  irpoa- 

eXavvw. 
right,  bpOos,  diKaios  :  /laz'e  a  right, 

difcaios  eifii.  or  €^€crTi  (fioi). 
right  (hand)  on  the,  5e^i6s. 
rightly,  opdus. 
ring,  daKTvXios. 
rise,  dvLGTajxcu,    and  the  intrans. 

tenses  of  the  active  voice ;   (of 

the  sun)  dvariXXo}. 
risk,  run,  Kivhw^vo:. 
river,  iroTafxas. 
road,  656s  (n). 
rob.  d(paipeQj.  dvocTTepiaj. 
robber,  XrjaTrjs,  KXiirTrjs. 
rock,  iT€Tpa. 
Roman.  ''PwpLoios. 
roof,  6po(pTj. 
rope,  G-ndpTov,  axoiviov. 
rose,  pobov. 
rout,  (noun)  (pvyq,  TpowT]  :   (verb) 

els  (pvyTju  Tpeiro)  or  KaO'iarrjpLi. 
row,  hXavvo:. 
rule,  apx^  (gen.). 
ruler,  dpxoJi',  fjyepiujv  {-ovos). 
run,    T/je'xcy :    run    azcay,    dwoSi- 

hpaGKOj  :    rtai  past,   vaparpix'^  '• 

run    up,    TipoGTpexoJ,    or   hp6p.w 

irpoGepxofMi. 
rush,  (pepofjLcu,    (with  or   without 

tpopLcp)  :  rush  iti,  iiGmnTaj. 
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s. 

sacrifice    (verb),    Ovoj    (often    in 

middle). 
sacrifices,  lepa. 
safe,  da(pa\r)s. 
safety,     a.(T(pd\(ia,     aajTtjpia :     zji 

safety,  a.(T(pa\w9,  kv  datpaKu. 
sail,  vXioj :    sail  across,  5iaTr\(Q}  : 

sail  along,  irapaTrXeoj :  sail  aivay, 

dnoTrX4a}. 
sailor,  vavTtjs. 
sake  of.  for  the,  evsKa. 
same,  the,  6  avros  (clvtus). 
Samian,  2a/iioj. 
Sardis,  SapSets  (at)' 
satrap,  oaTpdirris. 
save,  (verb)  goj^qj. 
save  {  =  except),  d  fxij. 
say,  <pr}ixi,  \eyoj. 
saying,  Xoyos. 

scatter,  SiaaTreipcu,  Gic^'^dvvv^u. 
scout,  (TKonos. 
scream  (verb),  use  d\oXvy^  XPV- 

aOai. 
Scythian,  "XkvOijs. 
sea,  OdXaaaa. 

season,  wpa,  ( =Jitti72gtime)  Kaipos. 
seat,  edpa  :  seat  oneself—  sit. 
second,  Scvrepo?,  erepos:  a  second 

time,  (ra)  h^vr^pa,  avQis. 
secretly,  KdOpa,  or  use  XavQdvoi. 
see,  bpdo}. 

seek,  irirko}.     See  also  look  for. 
seem,  doKeoj,  (paivofxai :    also   use 

opdaOat. 
seize  —  take,  also  dpnd^o}. 
sell,  ircuXeoj,  dnodidofxai.. 
send,  irefjLTTQj :    send  for,  fxeTairifx- 

irofxai :    sefid  a    message,    send 

word,    (dTT)ayy€k\cj  :    send  for- 

"ward,  Trpo-nefXTTOJ. 
sentinel  =  guard. 
serve,    SovAcucu,    Orjrevct:,    (in   the 

army)  arpaTivoi. 
servant,  SouAos,  also  irais. 
service    {  =  kindness),    evepyecria: 

do  a  service,  vnovpy^oj,  vnTjpiTeco 

(dat.). 


set,  —place ;  set  tip,  duiarij/xi  :  set 
out,  {6^)oppLdofj.ai :  set  on  fire, 
Kaico. 

settle,    (intrans.)   IZpvojxai,  {icar)- 

OLKlC^OpLaL. 

severe,  x"-**- «"■<>?• 

shade,  a  Kid. 

share,  /xe'po?  (to). 

sharp,  u^vs. 

sheep,  oh,  (in  plural)  TrpoPara. 

shelter,  Karacpvyr]. 

shepherd,  -noin-qv  (-ivos). 

ship,  vavs :  s/iip  of  war,  rpLrjprjs  (17), 

shoot,  To^€vco,  jSaAAo;. 

shore,  alyiaXos,  or  use  yij. 

short,  lipaxvs. 

shoxild,  {^ ought),  Sef,  xph,  or  use 

verbal  adj. 
shoulder,  SjpLos. 
shout,   (noun)  ^orj,  (verb)  fiodoj : 

(in  battle),  dAaAd^cu. 
show,  ddKvv/jit,  (pcuvoj. 
shut,  (KaTa)KKeiQj. 
Sicily,  iLK^Xia. 
side,  (of  man  or  animal)  irXcvpd 

and   Tr\€vp6v :    on    the    side   of 

{^ party),  irpos   (gen.);    on    the 

other  side,  trkpav  (gen.). 
sight,  oi/'i;  (77). 
sign,    signal,    ar\\iuQv :   give  the 

signal,  (TTj/j.aii'aj :  make  a  sign  (to 

anyone),  v^vui. 
silence,  oiyi]. 
silent,  am,  otydoj,  aiwndoj. 
silver,  dpyvpns. 
simpleton,  fxojpos,  dvorjTos. 
simplicity,  evrjdeia. 
since,  (causal)  (irel,  dis:  (temporal) 

€7r€i,  also  l£  ov. 
sing,  aScu. 
single,  ==  one;  not  a  single  (one), 

ou5e  efy. 
sister,  dSeXcp-f]. 
sit,  sit  down.  KdOrjfxai,  naOi^ofiai : 

sit  (at  meals),  KardKeijjjai,  sit  by 

or  beside,  irapaKdOrjfiai ;  sit  round, 

■nepiKdOrjfxai. 
size,  {xeyedos  (to). 
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skilled,  efiTTdpos. 

sky,  ovpavos. 

slaughter,  (puvos,  afayr). 

slave,  bovKos. 

sleep,    verb)    KaOevdcu,  Koifia6ixai: 

(noun)  vnuos. 
slowly,     ISpadiOJs,      (of     motion) 

sraile.  /xetSmo;,  yeXao}. 

snatch  up.  dvapna^co. 

so  \=t/ius),  ovTQj(s)  :  (in  narra- 
tive) ovv,  Toivvv  :  so  that,  so  as 
to,  waT€:  so  great,  toctovtos  ;  so 
much,  Toaov,  tocovtov. 

soldier,  aTpancuTrjs. 

some,  some  one,  ns,  (in  pi.  also), 
evioi,  eariv  oT)  :  some  .  .  .  others, 
01  fj.€v  .  .  .  ol  5e  or  d'AAot  .  .  . 
dWoi. 

sometimes,  kviore. 

son,  vtos,  vais  ;  the  son  of — ,  often 
6  rov  — . 

soon,  rax°-  '■  ^^  -^^^'^  ^^j  knei,  kweiSr], 
(iTTfiSai/  with  subj.)  followed  by 
rdxicTTa:  be  too  soon,  (pOdveiv. 

sooner,  (i)  of  time,  irporepov.  (2) 
=  rather. 

soothsayer,  pdv-ris. 

sorrow  =  grief. 

sort,  this,  Totos,  tojoOtoj  :  of 
'ci'hat  sort,  olos  :  every  sort,  trav- 

ToloS. 

source  (of  a  river),  7777777    (often 

in  pi.). 
sovereign  —  king,     ruler,      also 

rvpavvos. 
sovereignty,  a/JX'7- 
sow,  (^Kard'aiTiipoj. 
Spaniard,  "l^rjpos. 
spare,  (peidofxcu  (gen.). 
sparingly,  (p€idco\ws. 
speak,  \4yaj,  cpOeyyopuai. 
spear,  Zvpv  (to),  Xoyxr). 
speed,  rdxos  (to):  at  full  speed, 

dvd  Kpdros. 
spend  (money),  dvaXlaKW.  (time), 

ZiaTpi^ctj. 
spirit,  OvpLos.    See  also  courage. 


spoil,  Xiia. 

spot  ^  place. 

spread  =  scatter. 

spring,  'iap  (to),  (of  water)  Kf-qvr]: 
sprijig  tip,  €K(pvof^ai  and  intrans. 
tenses  of  active  voice. 

square,  Terpdycuvos. 

stade,  crdSiov  (pi.  usually  (TTddioi). 

stand,  larafmi,  and  intrans.  tenses 
of  active  voice  ;  starid  on,  €(pi- 
I        arafxai :    stand    together,     cvvi- 
j         arapai. 
\    start  =  set  out. 
j    state,  TToAt?  :  (of  affairs),  TrpaY/zara. 

station,  (verb)  ^ place. 

stay,  //e'j/a',  also  dtaTpi^oj. 

steal,  KXiiTTOj,  avXdcx}. 

steep,  irpoadvTT]s. 

step,    (noun)    /3^/ia    (to)  :    (verb) 

stick,  pd^Sos  (77). 

still,  (adj.)  =  gtiiet ;  (adv.)  ert, 

stone,  XiOos :  of  stone,  XiOivcs : 
stone  to  death,  Kara-ndTpow. 

stop,  (trans.)  Trawcu,  (intrans.)  -nav- 
opLai. 

storm,  x^'A"*"'  (<^):  (take)  dy  storm, 
Kara  Kpdros. 

story,  Xoyos,  pv6os. 

straight,  evOvs,  opOos:  (adv.)  evdv. 

straightway  =  directly. 

strange,  Seti/o?,  Oavpaoros. 

stranger,  ^evos. 

stream,  puos,  ■norap.os. 

street,  6h6s   77). 

stretch,  {dva)TiivQ}. 

strike,  -naio:,  TraTdacrco :  (in  pas- 
sive) TrXrjaaoj:  (with  a  missile) 
fidXXoj. 

strip,  kKdvco. 

strive,  Siareivofiai,  ireipdopLoi  : 
strive  after,  kmreivopiat  (et's), 
crirevScu. 

strong,  lax^po^- 

subject  (^matter),  it  pay  pa  :  sub- 
jects (of  a  king),  dpxoyi^voi, 
vTTT]Kooi :  make  subject,  dovXocj, 
VTroTi6r]p.i. 
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submit,  {=  yield),  evSiSojfii,  v<pi- 
(fxai:  submit  to,  {^  =  endure). 

succeed,  (i)  (^vTvykw.  (2)  =/<?/- 
Imi',  kiriyiyvofiai :  succeed  in, 
KaropOuoj  (ace). 

succour,  fio-qOioj  (dat.). 

such,  TOLOvTos,  {jolos),  TOtoaSe. 

suddenly,  k^aicpv-qs. 

suflfer,  (i)  Traaxtt'.    {2)  =  endure. 

sufficient,    (adj.)    iKavos :    (adv.) 

sum  (of  money),  dpyvpiov,  or  use 
XPVf^ara.  ^ 

summer,  9 epos  (to). 

sun,  T]\i.os:  sunrise  (at),  cum  ■qXio) 
avariXkovTi :  sunset,  tjKiov  5va- 
fxai. 

sup,  deiirvioj. 

superior,  Kpeiacrcov,  afxeivcuv :  am 
superior,  nepieifu,  diacpepco  (gen.). 

supper,  Seinvov. 

support,  (verb)  rpccpcu :  (noun) 
rpocpii :   (  —prop)  epeidoj. 

suppose,  otofjLai,  (oifxai  in  con- 
versations), i 

sure,    {\)=certain.     (2)    tiioros:    I 
am  sure  (of)  —  am  certain. 

surely  =  certainly ;  surely  not,  oh 
drJTa,  ov  drjTTov. 

surprise,  (i)  hKirX-qaaw.  (2)  = 
take  unawares,  use  Xadojv  or 
dirpoaboKTjTov  Xa^eiv :  am  sur- 
prised, Oavfxa^Qj,  eKTrXrjacrofxai. 

surrender,  (trans,  and  intrans.) 
hdidojfxi,  (intrans.  only)  vcpicfmi. 

surround, /fv«Aoo^a£ :  (with  a  wall) 
■nepi^dXXca  (act,  and  mid.}. 

survey,  kcpopdw,  aKoirioj,  Oedofiai. 

survive,  v-fpLyLyvofiai. 

suspect,  VTTOTTTeVOJ. 

sustain,  (an  attack)  dexopi-ai. 

swallow,  xf^'Swj'  (77). 

swear,  ofiwpii. 

sweet,  -Qdvs. 

sweetly  (of  singing,  &c.),  Xiyvpais. 

sw^im,  veaj :  swim  up  to,  irpoavioj. 

sword,  ^i(pos  [to). 

Syracuse,  'S.vpdKovaai  {al), 

H 


table,  Tpdve^a. 

take,  XapL^dvw,  aipioj :  take  away, 
dcpaipioj  (^mostly  in  mid.)  ;  take 
back,  dnoXafx^dvoj :  take  charge 
of.  knififXeopLai  (gen.)  ;  take  off 
(clothes),  aTToSvo; :  take  pains, 
TToueoj,  CTTovSd^Qj :  take  prisoner 
=  capture;  take  up,  dvaXafi^dva}: 
take  up  arms,  oirXa  dvTaipofiai, 
or  =  make  zvar ;  take  place,  see 
place. 

talent,  TdXavrov. 

talk,  XaXio),  diaXeyoj. 

tall,  (of  persons)  {xaKpos,  (of 
things)  v^T]X6s. 

task  =  7iJork. 

teach.,  SiSdcrKoj. 

teacher,  SiddaKaXos. 

Tegean,  Teyedrrjs. 

tell,  ^i)  etTTCu'.  (2)  =/;?■(/;  I  cannot 
tell,  ovK  olda. 

temperate,  aujcppajv. 

temple,  hpov. 

tend,  (flocks  or  herds).  See  feed. 

tent,   (TKTJVT]. 

terrible,  5eiv6s. 
territory,  yi],  X'^P^t- 
than,  7],  or  hy  gen.  after  compara- 
tive. 
thank  =  am  grate^'il. 
that,  (in  staten     ..s  of  fact)  on  : 

(of  purpose),  i'va,  oncoi. 
Theban,  Qrj^aios. 
Thebes,  e^^ai. 
theft,  kXotttj. 
then,  (i)  of  time,  rore,  evravOa: 

{=  afterwards)    eneira.     (2)  = 

t/ierefore. 
there,  (Kei,  (  =  thither)  kaeiffe  :  am 

there,  Trdpeipii. 
therefore,  ovv,  roivvv. 
thereupon,  kvravOa,  Ik  tovtov. 
thick,  Trax^s.    . 
thief,  KXeiTTfjs. 
think,   oiofiai,  vofii^ai,   also   Sofcit 

(fioi)  :  am  thought  (to  be,  &c.), 

SoKeoj. 
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thirsty,  am,  Siipdo}. 

thither,  fKeiae. 

though  =  although  ;     as     though, 

thoughtless  =  foolish. 

Thrace,  QpaKt], 

Thracian,  Qpa^. 

threaten,  dTreiXfcj  (dat.). 

thrice,  rpis. 

throne,  nse  dpxv- 

throw,  ^dWoj,  piiTToo :  thro7v  aruay, 

a-rroBdWoj :    throtv    over,    vnep- 

PdWcij. 
Thurian  (land) ,  Qovpids  (7^)- 

thus,  OVTQj(s),  wd€. 

Tigris,  Tiyprjs  (TTorafios). 

tile,  fiipa/ios. 

time,  xP^^'o? :  at  the  same  time, 

afia:  hy  this  time,  ^§77:  in  our 

time,  k(p'  fjpiCjv. 
tired,  am,  Kdp.vw,  also  aTrfL-n^iv. 
to  and  fro,  (walk),  irepnTaTeoj. 
to-day,  aTjfiepov. 
to-morro"w,  avpiov. 
together,  6f/.ov,  a/xa,  or  use  com- 
pound with  crvv. 
tomb,  TCLcpos. 
tongue,  yXaxrcra. 
too  (i)  =  also.  (2)  Xiav,  dyav,  also 

rendered  by  comparative. 
tooth,  oSovs  (o. 

top  (of), dfipos  (adj.),  dfcpa  (noun), 
toss  (about),  SiapplvTOj. 
touch,  Oiyydvai,  kcpdirropni  :  toucli- 

at,  (Trpoa)iaxoJ  kni  or  ei?. 
tower,  TTvpyos. 
town-hall,  vpvTavuov. 
trainer,  k-maTdTTjs. 
traitor,  Trpodorrjs. 
trap,  Trdyrj. 
treacherous,  dinffTos. 
treachery,  dviaTia.  irpodoala. 
treasure,  (noun)  O-qaavpos,  (verb) 

Orjcravpi^oj. 
treat,  xpdofxai :  am  treated,  ■ndaxcn 

(with  adv.). 
treaty,  a-novhr\  (in  plural). 
tree,  hkvhpov. 


tribute,  </)o/)oj :    pay  tribute,  vno- 

TfXt'cy,  diTO<p€pa}. 
trifling  =  small. 
trouble, TTwos :  give  trouble,  oyXov 

or  ttpdyyua-ra  vapex^- 
troublesome,  enaxOrjs,  Kvirrjpos. 
truce  =  treaty. 
true,  dXT}6-qs,  dX-qOivos. 
truly  =  really. 
truth,     dXrjOua :    the    truth,    to 

dX7]9es,  TO  aacpis :    speak  truth, 

dXTjOdjoj. 
trust,  mcr7€voj. 
trustworthy,  -maTos. 
try,  neipdofxai. 
txirn,  TpeTTOJ,  (jrpk(p(ti  :  turn  out= 

become:  at}i  turned  into  ,yiyvo\i.ai, 
twice,  his. 
tyrant,  rvpavvos. 

U. 

unable,  dSvvaTos  :  am  unable  = 
cannot. 

unacquainted,  dir^Lpos  (gen.). 

unawares,  XdOpa,  or  use  XavOdvoj. 

uncertain,  dSrjXoi  :  am  uncertain, 
diTopko},  ovK  oJda. 

uncover,  kKKaXv-mo}. 

understand,  kmaTafxai. 

undertake,  vTroSexo/xai,  kvix^ip^oj. 

undeserved,  avd^LOs,  also  -napd 
TTjV  d^iav. 

undone,  am,  oXcuXa. 

unfair  =  iinjust. 

unfaithful,  dmaros. 

unfortunate,  IvarvxJir.  am  unfor- 
ttinate,  hvarvx^oi. 

ungrateful,  dxdpicrros. 

unhappy,  dOXios,  dvarvx'h^- 

unjust,  dhiKos :  act  ufijnstly, 
dSinia!. 

unknown,  dyvoov/xevos,  dyvwcros. 

unless,  et  ((dv)  nrj. 

unperceived.    See  unawares. 

unpunished.  See  get  off  (punish- 
ment). 

until,  ^^xpi,  ecus,  -npiv. 

unwisely  =  foolishly. 
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up,  upwards,  dvoj. 

use,  (verb")  xpao^/ :  (noun)  what 

is  the  use  of?  ri  uj(pe\eT; 
useless,  dxpTjaros,  dxpfios. 
utter  (sounds\  (pOiyyofxai. 
utterly  (perish),  iravcoKiOpus. 


vainly,  in  vain,  fjiaTijv. 

valiant,  valiantly  =  brave, 
bravely. 

valour  =  courage. 

valuable,  ttoXXov  d^ios,  rifxios : 
more,  less  valuable,  irKdovos, 
fxeiovos  d^ios. 

value,  TipLT]. 

vegetables,  Xdxava. 

vengeance,  ta^e  =  avenge  oneself. 

venture  =  dare. 

very,  VidXa,  -ndw,  or  use  super- 
lative. 

vessel,  (i)  d77eroj/.     {2)=  ship. 

victims,  (jcpdyia. 

victory,  vikt]. 

vigorously,  Kara.  Kparos. 

village,  KojpL-q. 

villain,  -nov-qpos. 

violently,  /3/a. 

virtue,  dperrj. 

virtuous  =^ood. 

visible,  (pavepos :  am  visible, 
cpaivofxai. 

vision,  6\pii  (^). 

voice,  (pcuvrj. 

void,  K€v6s. 

vote,  ip^cpos  (17). 

voyage,  ttXoos. 

vulture,  yv-i//  (-ttos). 

W. 
wait,  fiivu:  wait  about,  wait  for, 

Tr€pifJ.(VQJ. 

walk,  jSaSiXcu:    walk  about,  nepi- 

■nar  ioj. 
wall,    roixos,    (of  a  city)   reixos 

(to). 
want,  (verb)   Sio/xai  (gen.\  or  = 

wisk  :  (noun)  tvSeta,  XP^'"- 


war,  TToXffMos :    make  war,  woAt- 

warn,  vovOeTtoj,  irapaiveoj  (dat.). 
wash  =  bathe  ;       wash      (clothes) 

ttXvvq}. 
waste  (time),  SiaTpi^oj. 
watch,  (pvXaaaa),  TTjpeoj. 
water,  v8cop  (to). 
water-snake,  vSpa. 
way,  o5o?    (j):  :    ifi    (one's)  way, 

e/xnoS'jjv  :   give  way    see  under 

give);  7fmke  (one's)  way ,TTopevo- 

fxai,  d(pt.KV€Ofj.ac. 
weak,  daOevris :  am  weak,  daOivioj. 
wealthy  =  ?7V/z,  also  evSaifxcuv. 
wear,  ex<y,'  (pepoj. 
weigh    anchor,    avdyonai,    also 

(yavs)  aipopLai. 
weight,  ^dpos  (to). 
well,  (noun)  (ppiap  (to). 
well,  (adv.  i,  ev,  KaXws:  am  well 

(in  health),  vyialvo: :    it  is  well, 

ev  ex6i. 
what  ?      t/j  ;      ri ;     what     sort  ? 

TTofos;     (rel.    and   exclamatory) 

olos. 
whatever,  on  (ootis). 
when  ?     7roT6 ;     (rel.)    oVe    (oTav 

with  subj.),  lirei. 
whence  ?  tt66€v  ;  (rel.)  oO^v. 
whenever,  ottotc  (oTroTor). 
where  ?    ttov  ;  (rel.)  ov,  ovov. 
w^hereupon,  kvTavOa. 
whether  ?    rroTepov ;  (indirect)  el, 

€iT€,   whether  .  .  .  or  eiTe  .  .  . 

€iiT€,  (interrog.)  iroTepcv  .  .  .  ■^. 
which,  (rel.)  6s  ;  which  (of  two)  ? 

TTorepos ; 
while,  ecu?,   (v  qi ;    while  (doing, 

&c.),  use   simple  part. ;    (with 

verb   in   indie,   use  St,  with  or 

without    ixkv    in    the    previous 

clause ;    for    a    -while,    xpovoi/ 

rivd,  also  T€a)9. 
white,  A€u«os. 
white     (leprosy),    KiVKr]     (as     a 

noun). 
whither  ?    ttoi\  (rel.)  of,  ottoj. 
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who?   Tis ;  (rel.)  oj  {pan's). 

whoever,  octtis. 

whole,  nds  with  article,  oXos. 

w^hy  ?    Ti  ;  dta  t'l  ; 

wide,  ■wi6.%'b.  =  broad,  breadth. 

wife,  'fvvri. 

wild,  dypios  :  ivild  beast,  Oijp'ov. 

will,  am  willing  =  z<://V//. 

willing,  ^adj.)  enuiv,  kKovaios. 

willingly,  ^Seas,  irpoOvfXQJs. 

win,  (a  victory)  viKacu,   (a  prize) 

KOfii^OfXCU. 

wind,  dvefxos. 

window,  Ovpis  (-iSos],  fj. 

wine,  olvos. 

wing,    TTTepv^    (-70s) J    V:    (of   an 

army)  Kipas  {to). 
winter,  xeLfj.6jv  (0). 
wisdom,  ao(p:a,  [to)  ^poveiv. 
wise,  aocpGs,  <pp6vi/j.0i ;    am  7oise, 

(TQjippoveoj. 
wish,  ^ovXofxai,  hOiXoj  (OeXai). 
with,  sometimes  rendered  by  €x<^v. 
within,    (of  place)  =  mside  ;    (of 

time),  use  genitive, 
without,  dVeu,  (of  place)  =  outside. 
wolf,  Xvfeos. 
woman,  yvvr}. 
wonder,  OavpLa^oj. 
wonderful,  9avp.daios,  OavpLaaros. 
wood,  (i)  ^vXov.     {7.)=  forest. 
wooden,  ^vXivos. 


word,    Xoyos :     in    a    word,    to 

crvpLirav. 
work,    (noun)   epyov ;    {  =  labour) 

TTovos  :  (verb)  kpyd^opLai,  TTuvkoj. 
world,  yri,  (—  universe)    Koapios. 

u'Jio  in  the  ivorld?  tIs  ttotc  ; 
worship,  ael3opLai. 
worth,  worthy,  d^ios:    think  or 

deem    worthy,     d^ioco :      worth 

while,  d^iov. 
would    that,     e'lOe    (with    opt.), 

u/(peXov  (with  infin.). 
wound,    (verb)    titpoxtkoj,    rpav- 

pLarii^Qj :   (noun)  TpavpLa  (to). 
wretched  =  miserable. 
write,  ypdcpoj. 
wrong,  do,  ddiKioJ,  dpiapTdvcu. 


yard,  (measure)  ;  express  by 
dpyvid,  which  =  2  yards,  or  by 
irXkOpov,  =  about  30  yards. 

year,  Itoj  [to). 

yellow,  ^av66s. 

yesterday,  x^^'?'  ^x^e?. 

yet,  ( —  nevertheless)  opiais,  (of 
time)  €Ti:  not  yet,  ovncu. 

yield  =  submit. 

yonder,  €K€Tvos. 

young,  veos  :  young  bird,  veoaaos : 
young  man,  veavias,  veca/iaKos. 
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Hensley,  M.A Crown  8vo.  dd. 

Hsnsley.  Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together 
vv-ith  20C0  additional  Examples  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the  same,  with 
Answers.     By  the  same  Author Crown  8vo.  is. 

Hensley.     The  Scholar's  Arithmetic.     By  the  same  Author. 

Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Hensley.  Answers  to  the  Exaviples  in  the  Scholar's  Arithmetic. 
By  the  .same  Author. Crown  Svo.  is.  6d, 

Hensley.  The  Scholai^s  Algebra.  An  Introductory  work  on  Algebra. 
By  the  same  Author. Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d, 

Baynes.  Lessons  on  Thermodyna?nics.  By  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A., 
Lee's  Reader  in  Physics Crown  Svo.  75.  6d, 

Donkin.    Acoustics,   By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  7^.  6d. 

Snclld  Revised.  Containing  the  essentials  of  the  Elements  of  Plane 
Geometry-  as  eiven  hv  Euclid  in  his  First  Six  Books.  Edited  by  R.  C.  J.  Nixon, 
M.A.     Second  Ediiio7i Crown  Svo.  6^-. 

May  likewise  be  had  in  parts  as  follows : — 

Book  I,  IS.         Books  I,  II,  is.  6d.        Books  I-IV,  3^.        Books  V-IV,  3^. 

Euclid.  Geofuetry  in  Space.  Containing  parts  of  Euclid's  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Books.     By  the  same  Editor.         .        .         .        Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 

Harcourt  and  Madan.  Exercises  in  Practical  Chemistry.  Vol.  I. 
Ele?n£ntary  Exercises.  By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt,  M.A.  :  and  H.  G. 
Madan,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition.     Revised  by  H.  G.  Madan.  M.A. 

Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d 

Madan.  Tables  cf  Qzialitative  Analysis.  Arranged  by  H.  G.  Madan, 
M.A Large  4to.  45.  6d. 

Masrwell.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Electricity.  By  J.  Clerk 
Maxwell,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Edited  by  W.  Garnett,  M.A.      Demy  Svo.  ^s.  Cd. 

Stewart.     A   Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Dia- 
grams.  By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy    : 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.     Fifth  Edition,  ,      Extra  fcap.  Svo.  7s.  td. 
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Williaaason.     Chemistry  for   Stutknts.      By   A.   W.   Williamson, 

Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College  London.     A  new 
Editioti  -with  Solutions Extra  fcap.  8vo.  Zs,  td. 


Combination  Chemical  Iiabels.    In  two  Parts,  gnmmed  ready  for  use. 
Part  I,  Basic   Radicles  and   Names  of  Elements.      Part   II,  Acid    Radicles. 

Price  35.  6d. 


HISTORY,    POLITICAL    ECONOMY, 
GEOGRAPHY,    &c. 

Freeman.  A  Short  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  cf  England. 
By  E,  A.  Freeman,  M.A.    Second  Edition.  .  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  is.  td. 

Oeorg-e.  Genealogical  Tables  illustrative  cf  Modern  History.  By 
H.  B.  George,  M.A.     Third  Edition,  Reznsed  and  Enlarged,      Small  4to.  xis. 

Hug-hes  Alfred).  Geography  for  Schools.  V^.xlY,  Practical  Geography. 
With  Diagrams Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25.  bd. 

Kitchin.      A  History  cf  France.     With  Numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and 
Tables.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Winchester.    Second  Edition. 
Vol.  I.  To  1453.     Vol.  II.  1453-1624.     Vol.  III.  1624-1793.     each  10s.  6d, 

Iincas.  Introduction  to  a  Historical  Geography  of  the  British  Colonies. 
By  C.  P.  Lucas,  B.A.  ....        Crown  8vo.,  with  8  maps,  4J.  td. 

IiTicas.     Historical  Geography  of  the  Colognes.     Vol.  I.     By  the  same 

Author.     With  Eleven  Maps     .......         Crown  Svo.  5^. 

Eawlinson.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History.   Second  Edition,      Demy  Svo.  x\s, 

Bog-ers.  A  Manual  cf  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.     Third  Edition.        Extra  fcap.  8vo.  4J.  td, 

Stnbbs.  The  Constitjitional  History  cf  England,  in  its  Origin  and 
Development,  By  William  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  Three 
vols. Crown  8vo.  each  i2j. 

Stubbs.  Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Con- 
stitutional History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  I, 
Arranged  and  edited  by  W.  Stubbs,  D.D.   Fourth  Edition,     Crown  Svo.  Zs.  td, 

Stnbbs.     Magna  Cat t a:  a  careful  reprint.        .      ,       .    ^to,  stitched,  is. 


ART. 

Hullali.     The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.    By  John  Hullah. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  2J.  td, 
Maclaren.     A  System  of  Physical  Education  :  Theoretical  and  Prcu- 
iical.     With  346  Illustrations  drawn  by  A.  Macdonald,  of  the  Oxford  School  of 
Art.     By  Archibald  Maclaren,  the  Gj-mnasium,  Oxford.     Second  Edition, 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  -js,  td. 


1 6       CLARENDON  PRESS  LIST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Troutbeck  and  Bale.  A  Music  Primer  for  Schools.  By  J.  Tkout- 
BECK,  D.D.,  formerly  Music  Ma^ster  in  Westminster  School,  and  R.  F.  Dale, 
M.A.,  B.  Mus.,  late  Assistant  Master  in  Westminster  School.  Crown  8vo.  xs.  (id, 

Tyrwhitt.     A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.     By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt, 

M.A.     With  coloured  Illustrations,  Photo^aphs  'and  a  chapter  on  Perspective, 
by  A.  Macdonald.     Second  Edition.      ,        ,        ,         %\o.  fuilj  morocco,  rZs, 

Upcott.  A^n  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture.  By  L.  E.  Upcott, 
M.A, Crown  8vo.  4^.  td. 


Student's  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford. 
Ninth  Edition, Crown  8vo.  2.S.  6d. 

Helps  to  the  Study  of  tiie  Bible,  taken  from  the  Oxford  Bible  for 
7"^<z<:/:^r?Tr,  comprising  Summaries  of  the  several  Books,  with  copious  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Tables  illustrative  of  Scripture  History  and  the  Characteristics  of 
Bible  Lands  ;  with  a  complete  Index  of  Subjects,  a  Concordance,  a  Dictionary 
of  Proper  Names,  and  a  series  of  Maps Crown  Svo.  35.  6rf. 


*^*  A  Reading  Room  has  been  opened  at  the  Clarendon  Press 

Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  -where  visitors  will  find  every  facility 
for  exafnining  old  and  new  works  issued  from  the  Press,  and  for 
consulting  all  official  publications. 


^t  All  communications  relating  to  Books  imluded  in  this  List,  attd 
offers  of  new  Books  and  new  Editions,  should  be  addressed  to 

The  Secretary  to  the  Delegates, 
Clarendon  Press, 

Oxford. 


Ecnticn  :  HENRY  FROWDE, 

Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner. 

0i)iftburgi)  :  6  Queen  Street. 

©xforU  :  Clarendon  Press  Depository, 

ii6  High  Street. 
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